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LORD LONDONDERRY | 
l. 23. . AS PROPATET. 


A DDRESSING the local Chamber of Agriculture at 














Darlington last week, Lord Londonderry was in the 

happy position of a prophet of good whose predictions 

have come true. In the worst depression, when wheat had dropped 
to 17s. 6d. per quarter, the report of the Royal Commission 
came out, and seemed to seal sentence of death on our greatest 
industry. It was then that Lord Londonderry, with equal 
courage and foresight, challenged the conclusions of the Com- 
mission all along the line, and denounced them as “ morbid 
pessimism.” He stated his reasoned conviction that wheat had 
touched bottom price, and that, considering the rate at which 
the population of the civilised world was growing, prices abroad 
must rise, and so lessen competition with our home-grown corn. 
A hearty contradiction of this kind always does good when 
vague despondency is being made worse by being stereotyped 
in official phrase. It does still more when uttered by one 
familiar with business on a large scale and able to view the 
rough waters in which his neighbours are tossing from the 
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‘steady platform ” of great wealth and social position. Then 
followed the remarkable confirmation of this view by the events 
of the next two years, in which the price of wheat rose to a point 
which no one thought possible, unless in the stress of a maritime 
war. Yet the causes of this sudden rise were not novel, nor 
produced by war. They were as old as civilisation, or, at any 
rate, as the days of the Pharaohs. A bad season over a wide 
area of Europe and Asia, and Mr. Leiter’s “‘ corner’ in wheat, 
suddenly showed that the margin of wheat for flour was too 
narrow for the eaters of bread; and that the methods by which 
Joseph filled his master’s treasury were not too old-fashioned to 
be revived for use at the close of the nineteenth century. Prices 
have naturally relapsed since, but they never reached an 
extravagant figure, or much affected the cost of bread, even for 
our poor; though on one estate of 6,000 acres (farmed entirely 
by the owner) the difference in receipts from the price of wheat 
alone was £5,000 compared with that of the previous year. 

Lord Londonderry’s success as a prophet in “futures” in 
the wheat trade lends weight to his forecast as to the chances of 

sritish agriculture in general, and for a longer period. In this, 

too, he disagrees with the members of the Royal Commission, 
and counsels energy and hope. We rather demur to making 
wheat, and the future of wheat, the main standard of the 
condition and prospects of farming in this country. Wheat is 
only one, and not necessarily the most important, of many 
valuable crops which this country produces, or can be made to 
produce. It is not even the onlycrop which is converted, at first 
hand, into food for man. Potatoes, for instance, from Scotland 
and the North are actually being exported in thousands of tons 
to New York at the same moment that American wheat is 
pouring into Liverpool. But if the outlook for the wheat grower 
is satisfactory now, and promises to be more so in twenty years’ 
time, it is safe to infer that the profits of the growers of food 
which is more perishable and needs more care in production, like 
potatoes, vegetables, milk, butter, poultry, and high-class beef, 
mutton, and pork, will also increase. 

Sir William Crookes’ speech at the opening of the British 
Association supplies the figures on which the forecast is based ; 
and though much additional evidence may be quoted in support 
of Lord Londonderry’s conclusion, these figures are in themselves 
suggestive, and worth remembering for comparison with results 
taken. The eaters of bread made of wheat increase at a rate which 
is independent of the gross annual increase of the world’s popu- 
lation. It is not a question of mouths, but of money. Wheaten 
bread takes rank among the necessities of food as good wine 
does among the luxuries of drinking. It is easily first, with all 
the rest of the cereals ‘‘ nowhere” in the race, except rice in 
certain parts of India, where even in the famine the people could 
not be induced to grind and eat wheat in its place. Whole 
nations become wheat-eaters as soon as they can possibly afford 
the luxury of white bread, and discard rye, barley-meal, or 
oatmeal, or any substitute whatever, if once they have acquired 
the taste for wheat-flour. Since 1871 the eaters of wheat have 
increased by 135,000,000, largely by the addition of most of 
Germany and Austria, and parts of Denmark, Sweden, and 
India, and the growth of population in the United States. The 
conclusion is that by the year 1931, even should the wheat- 
growing countries increase their area of cultivation to their 
utmost capacity, there would be barely enough wheat left to 
supply the population which will require it, unless the yield can 
also be increased. The average world’s yield elsewhere than in 
England, the yield which at the present moment, like a flood 
made from innumerable petty rills, is swamping the English 
markets, is a miserable return compared with that from our acres. 
It amounts to no more than 12°7 bushels per acre. That from 
England is over 29 bushels, and last year it was above 34 bushels. 
Other things being equal, these figures are not encouraging for 
England; rather the reverse. It would seem that here, with 
our enterprise and inherited’ skill, we have raised the yield to a 
maximum, and that the rest of the world has only to follow our 
example and gain the extra product, while we have reached our 
limits of returns. 

Practically this is not so. We, on a soil which has been 
regularly cropped with wheat, in many cases for over 1,000 
years, possess in our land what is practically an inexhaustible 
wheat producer, if aided partly by the manures which our system 
of stock-keeping supplies, partly by purchased nitrates, and 
partly by the fertilisers which science has discovered and will 
continue to improve. The bulk of foreign wheat, on the other 
hand, is grown on soil which has no such proved quality of per- 
manency. Immense areas are virgin soil, cultivated with no 
regard to ‘the future, and rapidly becoming exhausted. It is 
most improbable that the owners of prairie land will in the 
course of the next half century find themselves in a position to 
purchase stock, raise buildings, buy chemical manures, and 
reorganise their farming on the English system. If they did it 
is quite likely that the soil might be found unsuited, and unable 
to replenish its exhaustion from the means supplied. In any 
case this would be a risk, and the risk would be a further 
deterrent to spending capital. In the wheat-growing zones of 
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the Tropics irrigation can do much which manures do here for 
the wheat crop. But the crops are not even, often disappointing, 
and always liable to fail in a very dry year. In European 
Russia really good soil is so scarce that a steady migration is 
taking place to the regions of “black earth” in Western 
Siberia. The returns are so small that semi-starvation is 
chronic among the cultivators, and always ready to develop 
into famine in one district or another. There are exceptions to 
these unsatisfactory conditions in corn-growing areas across the 
seas. But, broadly speaking, English wheat growers have to 
fear not an increase of output abroad resulting from the foreign 
grower’s prosperity, but a cutting of prices due to the foreign 
grower’s misery. Omitting the United States, which will in no 
long time require a great part of what is now their surplus corn 
for themselves, the countries which supply our wheat are 
poor countries, and the wheat is grown by the poorest class of 
all. The philosophic Greek brigand who remarked that in con- 
sequence of the failure of the harvest little could be got from 
the peasants, ‘‘ because from those who have nothing one can 
take nothing, ov at any rate very little,’ knew his peasant culti- 
vator well. He exists (by tens of millions in Russia and India) 
on food on which an English labourer would die of slow starva- 
tion ; he lives in one room with his whole family. In India he 
scarcely uses fire, except to cook his rice, and though apparently 
living at the lowest rate on which it is possible to subsist, he can 
make shift to do without something which is to him a luxury in 
times of pressure, and if the pressure becomes too severe he 
resigns himself to die. This is the form of competition which 
keeps down prices here. But it will never greatly increase the 
wheat returns from the world’s wheat-growing area. Unless this 
happens, prices must in the course of time rise very substantially ; 
the fact that land is a “‘ monopoly ” and limited in quantity will 
once more assert itself, to the benefit of its owners and cultiva- 
tors; and Lord Londonderry’s forecast may come true more 
quickly than he expects. 





with the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, head-master of 

Hailey-bury, upon the subject of public school boxing 
competitions. Possibly, indeed, we may even have been able to 
strengthen his argument. But the head-master has made another 
speech, and, in the course of it, he has ventured into the extra- 
ordinary heresy of questioning the Duke of Wellington’s saying 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields at 
Eton. He doubted also whether the Duke ever said anything 
of the kind; but on that point we cannot argue with him. There 
are persons, of course, who say Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. Before them we are simply silent; not scornful, of 
course, but still silent. 


AST week we were in the happy position of being able to agree 





At bottom the head-master’s argument is too literal. A very 
small percentage of old Etonians fought at Waterloo, particularly 
in the ranks. That is true enough. But one must not take the 
Iron Duke at the foot of the letter. If one had done so during 
his lifetime, he would have had another opportunity of using his 
favourite, if somewhat direct, repartee, ‘‘ Don’t be a blank fool.”’ 
The Duke was referring to the value of the public school spirit 
generally, and to Eton as the public school which he knew best and 
loved best. ‘* But,” says Mr. Lyttelton, “‘ there was no cricket 
to speak of at Eton in 1815, or before that date.” That may be, 
no doubt is, the fact. But there were always fights on (or 
should it be in ?) ‘‘Sixpenny”’; and we suspect they were more 
frequent at Eton early in the century, as at other public schools, 
than they are now. Of course fights between boys are very 
shocking things from the milk-and-water point of view, and they 


‘ are apt to be rather painful, but they are not a bad preparation 


for more serious combats, and there is now little doubt that the 
Duke was referring to fights, not to cricket. 





The next thing to a fight is a football match, and this week 
we have, in the shape of the wholesale defeat of England by 
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Wales, a game which is really worth talking about. All sorts ~ 
of excuses have beeh invented for the result. The St. James's ' 


Gazette, for example, points to the fact that Yorkshire has had a 
quarrel with the Rugby Union. But that excuse, to use a 
vulgar but expressive phrase of old days, will not wash. There 
ought to be more than enough lusty amateurs in the South of 
England to trample the Welshmen into the dust. Be it 
remembered that the population of Wales is only some 1,700,000, 
and that of these the Southerners alone play the Rugby Union 
game. The North Welshmen are Association players to a man. 
So one must look further afield, or nearer, for the explanation. 





Broadly it is that the Welshmen played much the better 
game. Our reference here is not simply to the perfection to which 
they have brought the system of “ four three-quarters ’’—a phrase 
which sounds arithmetically absurd—or to individual excellence, 
although Gwynn Nichols is certainly as fine a player as ever 
lived. The Welshmen, most of whom have English names, won 
because they were not only able to select powerful and dashing 
forwards to aid their excellent men behind the ‘‘ scrummage,” 
but also because they were able to find these men in a small 
district in which every player knew the ways of every other. 
The English players, on the other hand, came from all sorts of 
places, and did not know one another’s games sufficiently. In 
fact, where preliminary games are impracticable, the country 
which has to make selection from a small area where football is 
a favourite game is at a great advantage. That the Welsh are 
a very fine team and that they deserved their victory is manifest. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, writing to the Times on the ruin of 
the Irish salmon rivers, makes two points of first-rate importance, 
gathered from the report of the American Fish Commissioners. 
These are, that experience shows that even if salmon eggs are laid 
naturally in the river only about a hundred eggs out of a thousand 
are fertilised, or would ever become young salmon. Of these 
the greater number are destroyed while in the egg stage. But if 
the parent fish are caught, and the roe artificially impregnated, 
about ninety per cent. of the eggs are fertile, and these can be 
kept until they hatch in safety. From this the practical and only 
sensible conclusion is, that the money spent on watchers and 
bailiffs to protect spawning fish should be spent to further a 
system.of artificial hatching. This is what is done in the United 
States, and the results are simply astonishing. We should like 
to print them in large capital letters. In the New England 
States alone, where salmon had almost disappeared from the 
rivers, they are now restored in such quantities that though the 
nets have increased tenfold, the price of fresh salmon has 
fallen to 4d. per lb. Over 500,000,000 ova were turned out 
into these rivers by the State in a single year ! 

To this we should like to add a word on a third point 
affecting the stocking of rivers with artificially-bred salmon, due 
to the discovery (made in England this time) that the salmon 
does not feed, in the proper sense, in fresh water. It follows 
from this that gud food supply there are practically no limits to the 
amount of salmon a river will hold, except the capacity of the 
ground available for spawning beds. If the big fish had to be 
feeding daily on the limited amount. ef .food in our rivers we 
should soon see an end to the immigrati@gof fish, They would 
be starved out. But it is now clear that*all that the salmon ask 
is enough food to maintain them when in the larval and smolt 
stage. All the rest of their food they take in the sea. Could 
natural economy go further, or give a broader hint to mantgyse 
and not to abuse it? 








Here is another broad hint, from the report of the Com- 
missioner for Lake Superior, on the trout fisheries of the Great 
Lakes : 


‘* At one time trout were so plentiful that they did not command a 
price at all proportionate to their edible qualities ; but as the fishing 
continued the catch decreased, until about the year 1886 the market price 
of trout became equal to that of its more delicate rival. At this time it 
became evident to the Federal and State Governments, as well as to those 
dependent upon the industry for a livelihvod, that decisive steps ought to 
be taken toward prov.ding against the extermination of this valuable 
fish food. Artificial hitching was commenced that year with the object of 
restocking the Great Lakes. The work progressed only in a limited way 
up to 1892, when the output of both the United States and the Michigan 
Fish Commissions reached something like its present proportions. During 
the season of 1895 the United States Fish Commission at Northville secured 
over 11,000,000 lake trout eggs. As indicative of the success attending 
the ‘ plants’ of lake trout, it may be remarked that for a short period during 
the season of 1896 the fishing boats, which had been working to their fullest 
capacity, ceased operations, the market being glutted and the remuneration 
not being commensurate with the lalour and capital involved.” 





The reindeer which the United States Government brought 
from Lapland to Alaska to take food on sledges to the miners of 
Klondike were not employed, though they arrived in time. 
When the passes opened the miners were found not to be 
suffering from famine. Meantime the 500 deer had suffered 
much themselves. They endured the voyage from Europe to 
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Nova Scotia, and the subsequent railway journey across the 
North American Continent. But when deposited at the mouth 
of the Yukon river they were attacked by disease, and all died 
except 87. The 200 deer which were brought from the opposite 
coast of Asia did not suffer from disease. ‘We wonder why the 
States Government did not draw their whole stock from this 
convenient source, instead of sending to the other side of the 
world. The animals were ferried across in revenue cutters. 
These, though not needed for the Klondike, are being bagged by 
the superintendent of Yellowstone Park, who thinks that they 
would be “just the thing” to transport stores to his outlying 
game-keepers in the winter snows. 

Either the age of miracles 1s not past, or the Madras Times 
has a very credulous correspondent. He had heard, he writes. 
a “ ridiculous" rumour that at a village near Bowringpeth the 
stone idol of Anjaneya, the monkey god, was weeping; so he 
went, with companions, to see. ‘To our-great surprise we 
found that the rumour was a fact. The idol is carved on a big 
stone slab. The stone stands quite free from contact with mud 
walls around and the stone roof on it; water is oozing out from 
different parts on the front surface of the idol. Being a little 
sceptic, we caused a certain portion to be dried by a cloth. But 
we were satisfied and astonished at finding the spot wet again 
after afew minutes. The cause we tried to discover, but in vain.”’ 
The natives of the neighbourhood say that the stone 1s weeping 
for the approaching calamities of man; but the correspondent of 
the Madras Times thinks that geologists may be able to explain 
the matter, because—as he sagely remarks—it is ridiculous to 
think that the god should weep over coming evils which he could 
avert if he chose. Without recourse to geological science, we 
would suggest that if the idol is suitably honey-combed from 
below, and also finely cracked, he could be “stood upon his 
head” and filled with water, when enough would remain in the 
cells, if properly constructed, to continue oozing for days through 
the cracks. 





There is always some.u..., of a fascination about odd 
concepts and inventions, and the latest of these, which is ‘* made 
in Germany,” is doubly amusing. The ingenious Teuton, it 
seems, has discovered that cloth can be made out of peat fibre 
quite as well as out of wool. There is something taking in the 
idea. Obviously there could be no more suitable material for 
clothes for grouse shooting on the moor. The material must 
needs harmonise with the surroundings. But there is more peat 
in Ireland than in most places, and the Irish peat is said to be 
better for weaving purposes than the German. Nevertheless, 
the Germans have had the temerity to make Dublin a centre of 
their peat-cloth trade. This is adding insult to injury. It is 
much the same thing as if Messrs. Combe, regardless of the 
natural strength of the waters of the Liffey, should attempt to 
plant London stout in ** Dublin's gay city.’’ There is no danger, 
we trust, that the Guinne-s family will take this little joke 
seriously. They do not really use the Liffey. 

Daisy, the favourite chimpanzee at the Zoo, has reached 
the hoydenish age, and has grown strong and mischievous. Only 
Jast Sunday she wrenched down her arboreal perch, and a day 
or two before, when a little boy who knows her well offered her 
an apple, she disdained the gift, tore off the child’s woollen 
glove, and dusted her cage with it. Very charming are two 
little chimpanzees, Mick and Biddy. Mick, who came directly 
from the care of a sailor, promises well, and is of lusty frame. 
Biddy, like the hunters at sales, has been the “ property of a 
gentleman.” It is said that he treated her to gin cocktails, and 
that is not proper nourishment for an infant, human or simian. 
All visitors also should see the black leopard. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, it is allowed to be seen, but it snarls and shows its teeth 
as it lies in a corner all day, and at night it paces about like an 
unquiet spirit. It is the very embodiment of sullen savagery. 

One of the many curious results of the German Govern- 
ment’s experiments with homing pigeons at Dover is that 
many of the parks in East Kent are now full of these pigeons, 
consorting with the wild wood-pigeons and giving the native 
Briton fine shooting at the pigeon ‘made in Germany.” No 
doubt this is not entirely according to the design with which the 
pigeons were liberated at Dover, and altogether the carrier 
pigeon does not seem a very trustworthy agent of any mission that 
demands secrecy. He is so very apt to carry his messages to the 
wrong hands. The numbers of wood-pigeons have been inordi- 
nately large this year—thousands, and probably millions, having 
come over from the Continent—without the artificial addition to 
their ranks from the German Government. 


Mr. Barrington, F.L.S., delivered a very interesting lecture 
on ‘‘ Migratory Birds” in the Natural History Department of 
the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, last week: From the 
20th of September to the 20th of December there was a regular 
rush of birds across the Irish Channel; and they landed chiefly 
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in the Counties of Wexford, Wicklow, and part of Dublin. The 
lecturer said he had been studying the mysteries of migration 
for the past twenty years, and he summed up the result of his 
labours by saying, ‘‘ The more a man knows about it, the less 
he knows.” 


The exhibition of automotors that the Automobile Club 
promises us in June next, at Richmond, ought to be interesting, 
as it will be timely. It is promised that we shall see the latest 
development of the automobiles in action, be given a chance of 
seeing their paces and judging their points. We have felt for 
some little time that the automotors were halting more than they 
should, failing to show that advance which we might have 
expected of them; felt a little inclined, in fact, to agree with the 
cabby’s jeer at the broken-down motor in Tottenham Court 
Road: ‘Call that an automotor! I calls it an auto-stander- 
still.” In June, as it appears, we shall have an opportunity of 
judging of their value in their latest stages of development, and 
may calculate how soon it will be worth our while to boil down 
our horses into oil for their fuel. 


The trials of spaniels for putung up game to the gun and 
retrieving, held in Mr. Arkwright’s park at Sutton Scarsdale, 
near Chesterfield, seem to have been a great success, though the 
competitions could not be carried through in a day. The 
spaniel has so many merits as a sporting dog in a rough country, 
that we are bound to welcome such a sign of the increasing 
estimate of his worth ; but he does all his work so quickly, and 
is, withal, so apt to be slightly insubordinate, even with the most 
careful training, that we fancy the judges must have had a hard 
task set then: to administer justice indifferently and exactly. 
Nevertheless we do not hear of any murmuring at the various 
decisions given and prizes awarded. A creditable result both to 
judges and to judged. 


The suggestion of the Nauonal Agricultural Union of a 
testimonial fund in memory of the late Lord Winchilsea ought 
to be sure of meeting with grateful response. The Union was 
so much a child of the late Lord Winchilsea’s creation, he gave 
his time to its care and education with so much devotion, that 
scarcely any recognition could exceed the deserts of his services. 
The present proposal is that the fund shall be divided into three 
sums, of which one (being, if we understand the proposal 
rightly, one-half of the whole) shall be given to Lady Winchilsea, 
that she may therewith commemorate the late Lord Winchilsea 
in the manner that seems best, and of the remainder that one- 
half shall be given to distressed farmers and the other half to 
distressed labourers, under the distinct proviso that both be 
members of the Union. 

If only we had a high court of arbitrament for shooting 
affairs, as we have our Jockey Club and our M.C.C. for racing 
and cricket respectively, it would be most interesting to enquire 
of it the circumstances, if any, under which vulpecide becomes 
justifiable. There are circumstances of distance from any meet 
of foxhounds, and of disease and decadence in the fox itself, 
which seem as if they might excuse even so heinous a crime as 
this. Foxes are no good unless there is a reasonable prospect 
of their being hunted; and, again, a fox is no good, but a deal of 
harm, unless he is in tolerable health. We have seen an aged 
fox, mangy beyond all description, so that he appeared half 
naked and carried no brush at all, decrepit and half blind, limp 
down a line of shooters, none of whom would level a gun at him, 
though all knew well that such an object could be no pleasure 
to hounds, to huntsman, or to himself. A charge of shot 
bestowed on him would have been mercifully given, and yet in 
every rightly constituted British sportsman’s mind there is that 
which makes his gun decline to discharge itself at a fox, be he 
never so mangy and miserable. It is said of these mangy foxes 
that they have contracted a morbid and decadent appetite for 
feather instead of fur, which makes them only so much the more 
the game-preserver’s enemy ;-and yet one can hardly find the 
heart to shoot them. Prejudice is too strony. 











| Our Portrait Illustration. 

















frontispiece, is the daughter of the fifth Earl Annesley 

and. of his first wife, the daughter of Colonel William 
Thomas Markham, of Cufforth Hall, Yorkshire. Her father is 
not only a Representative Peer for Ireland, but can also look 
back upon a distinguished military career, for, as an officér in the 
Scots Guards, he was severely wounded and obtained medals in 
both the Kaffir and Crimean Wars. For beauty of situation and 
prospect, and for its collection of rare forest trees, Castlewellar, 
Lord Annesley’s seat in County Down, is not easily to be 
surpassed. eee 


| ADY MABEL ANNESLEY, whese poitrait forms our 
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PDawks flying “at Rack.” 


HERE is a period in the 

| life of young hawks which 

are destined to be trained 

by the hand of man that presents many points of interest to 

falconers, and to all lovers of bird life. This is the time during 
which they are 
flying ‘‘at 
hack.” This 
term may not 
convey much 
to people who 
are unac- 
quainted with 
the language 
of falconers, 
but I shall try 
to briefly des- 
cribe the 
different 
0 0A 3606 
through 
which hawks 
pass until they 
come to the 
somewhat 
difficult perioa 

of training. 

Letus 
suppose, then, 
that the fal- 
coner is lucky 
enough to 
know of some 

eyrie whence C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
he may obtain 

a nest of the noble peregrine falcons. ‘These are, alas, scarce 

enough now on our English coasts, thanks mainly to the traffic 

in their skins and eggs. Having found such a nest, it is generally 


SNAR/ING A 
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but little trouble to obtain the services of some hardy cliff 

climber who will risk his neck to get you the young birds if he 
is sufficiently rewarded. 

The nest should not be taken until a few days before the 

young hawks would fly, as no feeding by the hand of man will 

ever produce 

m such fine 

' feathers as 

those grown 

by young 

hawks when 

fed by their 

parents. It 

generally hap- 

pens that the 

nest is at a 

great distance 

from the fal- 

coner’s abode. 

In such a case 

the young 

hawks should 

at. once be 

despatched to 

him carefully 

packed in a 

lined hamper. 

Now, as 

may be readily 

supposed, if 

these young 

birds were at 

once tied toa 


SHY TIERCEL. Copyright block or pole, 


and remained 
there until trained, they would never have much power of flight, 
owing to the lack of using their wings in a natural state. Hence 
arises the necessity to find some means by which we may develop 


ON THE BLOCKS: Copyright. 
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their latent muscles. For this purpose they are generally turned 
out in some kind of a shed or house, the best style of place 
being a hut like a cart-shed which is open at the front. Here 
they should be placed on the ground, and plenty of fresh-killed 
food left near them. The falconer should bring a fresh supply of 
food every morning and evening. 

Before turning them out, jesses and big, loud-sounding 
bells should be put on the hawks’ legs. It may happen that 
some hawks have been left so long in the nest that they can 
actually fly some distance when taken, although they may never 
have tried to use their wings whilst in the nest. In such a case 
as this it will usually be found best to fix a swivel and a leash to 
the jesses, and to tie the young birds to blocks for a few days, until 
they get accustomed to their new surroundings. About the 
third day the jesses should be cut, and the hawks allowed their 
liberty. 

Now, it may be asked, why do not these birds which have 
fairly good use of their wings at once fly away and never 
return? The reason is simple to find. For many days they 
cannot fly very far, and always when hungry return to the hut 
for food, where they have learnt it is already awaiting them. The 
writer has always found it best to place the food on small wooden 
blocks which are fixed firmly in the ground by means of iron 
spikes. The meat should be tied to these blocks with strong 
cord or leather, and one block allowed to each hawk. Young 
hawks at hack will thrive on almost any meat, provided that it is 
fresh. Beef, rabbits, wood-pigeons, and any kinds of birds are 
the best forms of food. 

Before long it will be found that the hawks will fly many 
miles from home in the day, but always return at feeding- 
time or when they are hungry. This is naturally a dangerous 
period, as there are always plenty of keepers and others who 
will shoot any hawk on sight, regardless of whether it is doing 
any damage or not. The bells on their legs are the means of 
saving many hawks’ lives in a country where trained birds are 
known. In time most keepers and their masters who are good 
sportsmen will learn that hawks at hack which are fed twice 
a day do not kill game, etc., when flying loose in this manner. 
If, however, left out too long, they will eventually take to killing 
birds for themselves. Five weeks is the usual time to leave 
them at hack. 

Naturally, when they can fly well, the young birds get very 
wild, and will not allow even the falconer to get near them, and 
they are seldom all seen together at one time. It is then that 
the falconer has great difficulty in knowing if all his hawks have 
been in to feed, or if:any are absent. To know this he should 
hide himself some little distance from the hut, and keep watch 
with a good pair of field-glasses. An experienced man can 
generally tell each hawk by some distinct difference in its 
manner of flight, size, colour, etc.; but the beginner will find 
this difficult to do. 

No more beautiful sight can be seen in the way of bird life 
than a lot of young peregrines soaring above the hack house on 
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a fine day in summer. I have seen sixteen of my young tiercels 
and falcons in the air at one time, some mounting almost out 
of sight into the blue sky, and others chasing and stooping at 
one another, indulging in all the most graceful forms of flight 
in which these grand birds excel. Often they are to be seen in 
hot pursuit of the passing wood-pigeons, rooks, etc., and occa- 
sionally some of the bolder ones will harass a passing heron as 
it crosses the open moorland on which the hack house stands. 
Most of these flights are started more in the spirit of amuse- 
ment than with the object of killing 
the quarry, as hawks at hack will often 
chase a passing bird just after they 
have been in and fed at the blocks. 
This rule does not apply in cases when 
the young hawks have once caught and 
killed live quarry. When once they 
have done this, the sooner the falconer 
can catch up the offenders the better 
for him, and also for his neighbour, as 
this is the time when they may begin 
to prey on young pheasants, etc. 

Now the question arises, how is he 
to catch these wiid and cunning birds ? 
We will imagine that he has six or 
eight young peregrines, which have 
been turned out to hack about the first 
week in June. By the second week in 
July it is fully time for the birds to be 
caught up. The falconer, having put 
the meat on the blocks as usual, then 
proceeds to place what are called 
snaring lines over each block. These 
lines are fixed to one block, anda 
running noose is placed around the 
meat on another block where the hawk 
will pitch to feed. The other ends of 
the lines are then placed inside the 
hut, where the falconer and his assistant 
lie hidden behind a screen of hurdles or 
any other covering. They now have 
to wait patiently until the first hawk 
comes to feed. This asa rule is not a 
great while. No sooner has it alighted 
on the meat and begun to feed than 
the falconer, having firmly grasped the 
Copyright end of the line, draws it tight with a 
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jerk and has the hawk securely 
by the legs. 

The act of snaring a 
hawk is well shown in the 
illustration entitled SNARING A 
Suy Trercet. The hawk, 
having heard a noise from the 
inside of the hut, is evidently 
looking as if he thought dis- 
cretion the better part of 
valour, and would doubtless 
soon be off if the line is not 
quickly pulled over his legs. 
Once in the snare, it is the 
work of a moment to extricate 
the bird and hood him. He is 
then carried home, fighting and 
scratching like a mad thing, to 
the hawk house, where his 
course of training will soon be 
commenced. This performance 
has to be repeated until the 
last hawk is caught up. The 
other hawks, on seeing the 
first ones snared, are always 
very wary and shy of coming 
back again to feed, andthis fact  C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
is often the cause of weary 
hours and even days of waiting for the falconer until he has 
captured the last bird from his hack. Some falconers prefer the 
use of a snaring net, called a “‘ bow net,” in which they catch 
up the young hawks, but this method is always more likely to 
damage the feathers of the birds than the use of the snaring 
lines. 

It is no easy matter to get good photographs of young 
hawks, but, thanks to the efforts of an excellent artist, a few 
good illustrations of them at hack accompany this article. Two 
of the photographs show groups of young hawks which were 
successfully caught up after five weeks’ flying at hack in 
Dorsetshire during June and July, 1898. The last illustration 
represents a cadge, or wooden frame on which the hawks are 
carried in the field, with six trained hawks, and the dogs which 
are used with them when hawking game. 

Many good sportsmen of to-day who would, doubtless, be 
enthusiastic supporters of it if once they could witness a day’s 
hawking, merely know it by name, and many more probably 
think that it is extinct as a sport in these modern days. If 
perchance this short article may be the means of raising a 
slight interest in the minds of any of its readers with regard to 
the grand old sport ‘of falconry, then the purpose of the writer 
will have been served. C. E. RapcyrFe. 





My peAR RoGcer,— 

That I am—and the implication includes you, too, my 
dear feilow—no longer so young as I had hoped we would both 
remain, is proved to me by the fact that I am still feeling the 
effects of my very modest Twelfth Night celebration. I was 
bidden, among a crowd of other fortunate guests, to Drury Lane 
Theatre on Friday night, where, in accordance with the will of 
that kindly last century actor, the Baddeley Cake was cut up by 
that delightful veteran James Fernandez, and the crowd of play- 
folk and others on the stage at Drury Lane wished each other 
every good thing for the coming year, and drank toasts to those 
whom they delighted to honour. Of course among these the 
manager of the historic old house, Mr. Arthur Collins, was chief 
and foremost, and nothing was more significant of his popularity 
among his own profession than the evident cordiality with which 
everyone drank to him and the prosperity of his theatre. One 
of my actor friends there told me that in regard to his success 
the word ‘ good-luck,” which was so often applied to him, was 


_entirely misplaced. It was nothing but hard work of an extent 


and nature which, to one ignorant of the inside of theatrical 
management, would seem well-nigh incredible, that had put him 
where he was 

Canon Lyttelton, it seems to me, has been talking some 
good sense concerning school athletics to his fellow-dominies 
this week. No one will doubt the enthusiasm of a Lyttelton for 
athletics in general, so that when the Canon tells us that, in his 
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opinion, the Duke of Wellington talke| arrant nonsense when he 
said that the battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of 
Eton, we are bound to consider the proposition seriously. The 
Canon’s argument is, that at the beginning of the century a very 
small proportion of Eton boys went in for athletics at all, and 
that of Wellington’s officers there were not more than a dozen in 
all that went to Eton. He further pointed out that the very 
period at which outdoor games were scarcely indulged in at all 
was that at which England began to expand asa Colonial Power. 
His suggestion was that the surplus energy, bottled up, as it 
were, by the Puritanical frowning down upon athletics, burst 
forth in the form of colonial enterprise. He was on surer ground 
when he held that. the same qualities which made boys play 
games made men fight and win Empire. You and I will be 
interested in his condemnation of golf as a game for boys and 
girls, because of the impossibility of introducing the element of 
co-operation into it. The ethical side of golf had never appealed 
to me before. The Canon went on to poke fun at the 20,000 
West End people who combined for two days to make fools of 
themselves by attending the Eton and Harrow match. He gave 
me cause for reflection when he said that, despite the aspect of 
athletics in the country lately, he doubted if even now more 
than one per cent. of the masculine population took an active part 
in them; spectators, as he pointed out, are not the same thing 
as players. 

Although I do not encourage familiar conversation with 
waiters, I could not help asking Phillip, my own particular and 
favourite waiter at the club, if he or any of his fellows had taken 
part in the great waiters’ meeting at Piccadilly Circus this week. 
He scornfully rejected the very idea of such a thing, and took pains 
to inform me that club waiters stood on a very different footing 
to what he termed the “ outside and hotel chaps,” Certainly, as 
C suggested, they are not affected by what, from the. news- 
paper accounts, appears to be the burning grievance of the 
aggrieved Piccadilly Circus meeters. The tip is non-existent to 
the club waiter. He works for a certain wage which does not 
take the casual gratuity into question. Other waiters, it seems, 
are expected to pick up all they can, and have merely nominal or 
no wages at all. Yet when the question was put to the meeting 
as to whether, in consideration of higher and living wages, the 
waiters would forego tips, the sense of the meeting seemed much 
divided on the subject. Certainly if a man is paid 8s. a day 
for eight hours’ work, which is what the meeting demanded, 
there seems no reason why the customer, who will indirectly pay 
for this increase in the higher cost of his meal, should remunerate 
the attendant out of his own pocket, in addition. Then comes 
in the question of how one is to procure that extra attention and 
care which we are accustomed to think, and with reason too, has 
direct connection with the hoped-for honorarium at the close of 
the repast. No, I am afraid we shall all have to go on putting 
our hands in our pockets to recompense those who, while not in 
our own employ, as club servants practically are, yet perform 
for us menial and personal services, 

Expensive a game as polo is, I hear there is yet not accom- 
modation enough for those youngsters who devote the ‘major 
part of their leisure to it within near touch of London. The two 
principal clubs which at present are partially devoted to it are 
over-crowded, and one is continually hearing growls concerning 
the management, and whispers of disagreeable squabbles within 
the club limits. So I hear there is a project on foot for the 
establishment of a new and very exclusive club, to be devoted to 
the cultivation of polo and golf, in the North of London, withi« 
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easy reach of town. The projectors are making arrangements 
with the owner of a very beautiful residential estate, upon which 
is situated a fine old mansion, which, it is said, might have been 
built for club purposes. There is ample room for more than one 
polo ground, and for very excellent golf links. By the way, 
Walter E , who told me about this, was also lamenting the 
decline and fall of the Sheen House Club, which, he tells me, is 
in liquidation again. Started under the very best of auspices, 
and having many advantages to offer its members, it yet seems 
to have been managed in so indifferent a fashion as not to have 
been a commercial success. I suppose there is nothing which 
needs such genius for organisation and administrative ability 
as a fashionable club; and yet the majority of men seem to 
consider that it is precisely the sort of thing they could do better 
than anyone else if they were put toit. The same theory appears 
to prevail anent the managing of a theatre or the running of a 
newspaper. 

I see that Mr. Joseph Choate has at length been formally 
announced as the new American Ambassador for England. When 
1 was in New York, a few years ago, I had the pleasure of meeting 
him and hearing him speak at a public dinner. Personally, I 
thought him an attractive specimen of the cultured American, 
and, as you know, I have a very high opinion of that particular 
genus. Asa speaker, I thought him far above the average, even 
in that country of good speakers, and I feel quite sure that he 
will make a very favourable addition to diplomatic circles in 
London. 

My only wonder is that he has consented to take the 
post. He is making a very large income at the American bar, and 
this he will necessarily have to forego, in exchange for a miserably 
inadequate salary, joined to the obligation of keeping up the 
most expensive establishment in London. The only Ambassador 
sent to us by America who had the boldness to speak out upon 
the subject was the late Mr. Bayard. In his case the shoe 
pinched very sharply. He came to London practically a poor 
man, and found himself under the necessity of living upon his 
salary, a task well-nigh of impossibility. He accordingly brought 
the question up in an official manner, but without the least result. 
The Ambassador’s salary still remains at the level at which it 
stood when the Embassy was merely a Legation. 

The death of Mrs. Charles Mathews, while it does not 
affect the stage, from which she had long retired, yet removes a 
very popular and conspicuous figure from the literary and 
artistic Society of London. Those brilliant and delightful 
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VEN the experienced journalist occasionally takes a very limited survey 
of the facts of life and na:ure, and Mr. H. D. Traill has certainly been 
tripping in a recent article on country inns in the Daly Zeleyraph. 

** Cycling,” he says, ‘‘ we are sometimes told, has brought renewed custom to 
some of these long-stranded hostelries, but, if so, it has revived their piosperity 
without restoring their efficiency. Indeed, an influx every Saturday and Sunday 
of perspiring youths in blazers and ‘ shorts,’ demanding cold roast beef, ‘ well 
done ’—with the curious pre‘erence of the modern athlete for meat which has 
been carefully deprived of all its nutritive properties, even if not subjected to a 
slow process of decomposition by over-cooking-—does not notably make for the 
encouragement of the culinary art in roadside inns, any more than does an 
incursion of flushed and slightly dishevelled maidens hungering and thirsting for 
‘high tea,’ Yet some of us, alas, did certainly cherish for a time the delusive 
hope that English plain cookery might yet be rescued and restored to the 
traveller through the co-operation of our cyclist and our country inn.” Clearly 
Mr. Traill is no cyclist ; in fact, not many months ago he confessed his inability 
to understand the ardour of the wheelman who took his bicycle to Switzerland, 
altuough he had occasionally to push the machine, instead of riding it, up a 
particularly steep pass. Cyclisis do not wear ‘ blazers,” and though the 
reference to the incursion of perspiring youths on Saturdays and Sundays may 
possibly be true with regard to inns in close proximity to London, it is sheer 
nonsense as regards touring generally. 

Mr. Traill is right, as it happens, in his main contentions, for English 
cookery, as evidenced at country hotels, is often appallingly bad, and 
invariably deficient in variety; but though he has hit on the truth, his 
process of reasoning is, so far as individual experience is concerned, based 
on insufficient premises, or he would not speak of ‘blazers and perspiring 
youths.” The genuine tourist, however, has much to complain of in 
Engiand, and the most intense patriot can never feel as comfortable, so far 
as meals are concerned, when cyciing in the home country as on the 
Continent. It would not be fair, of course, to compare Switzerland with Great 
Britain, because almost wherever one goes in the. former country one finds hote.s 
which are chiefly designed to cater to the foreign tourist. France, however, 
comes under a very different category, for even in districts which no tourist but 
the cyclist scarcely ever reac..es, one is sure of obtaining luncheons and dinners 
on a scale of variety to which the coun:ry hotel-keeper in England could never 
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gatherings in Queen Anne’s Mansions presided over by the 
vivacious old lady who seemed to have the gift of perpetual 
youth, and where one met everyone who, as the phrase goes, 
was worth knowing, will be missed by many of us. I have 
often spoken to you about Mrs. Mathews, and you know how, as 
Lizzie Davenport, one of the famous acting family of America, 
she met that delightful comedian, her husband, in New York, 
not long after the death of Mathews’ first wife, Madame Vestris. 
Returning from America, her first appearance in England was 
as Lady Gay Spanker in “ London Assurance,” and old Dion 
Boucicault told me not long before his death that she was one 
of the best Lady Gays who had ever appeared in this famous 
play. But she was more thana valuable professional helpmeet to 
Mathews. She managed his pecuniary affairs as he would never 
have been able to do himself. He who, before he married her, 
had always been in debt and difficulties, died leaving her a 
very comfortable fortune. I am told her son, the well-known 
barrister, has also conquered fortune for himself to no incon- 
siderable extent. 

I had a pleasant evening last Tuesday at the ‘‘ Odd 
Volumes” Dinner. I think you were once a guest of this 
delightful “* Sette,” and so you know that its chief aim in life is 
that its members shall meet together once a month, -bringing 
with them such distinguished guests as they can, and after dinner 
listen to a paper read by one of themselves. Last Tuesday a 
very excellent discourse was heard from Brother Lidgey on the 
subject of ‘ Nationality in Music.” He illustrated it with 
sundry expositions on the piano and some melodies delightfully 
sung by various singers. In the discussion which followed we 
were all amused by the chaffing mock duel indulged in by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Hubert Parry in regard to the two 
institutions over which they severally preside. Incidentally Sir 
Alexander protested against the bagpipe being held to be a 
representative of Scottish music, the instrument of Scotland 
being the fiddle and not the bagpipe. Sir Hubert helped him 
out by suggesting that the bagpipes came from East Anglia, and 
were with native modesty aptly appropriated by the Scots, to 
which nation they were evidently congenial. Sir F. Lacy 
Robinson, however, who followed, as an East Anglian abso- 
lutely declined to admit the responsibility of that region for the 
production of the bagpipe, and so the question was left. 


Yours as ever, 
CHARLES TOWNLEY. 


rise, while in the matter of moderate charges there is absolutely no comparison 
between the two. In Engiand one pays 2s. for cold meat and bread and cheese, 
and sometimes more, whereas in France one may obtain a hot luncheon of several 
courses for 2ir., and sometimes 1jfr. What the English hotel-keeper, moreover, 
can provide in the matter of hot dinners at 2s. 6d., as compared with what the 
Frenchman will give youin, say, Touraine or Central France, is simply contemptible. 
At one time it might have been pleided that the Englishman’s customers were 
few and far between; but since the growth of cycling this can hardly be the 
case, so that there is no longer any justification for his high charges, while the 
quality of his fare is still more indefensible. 

A queer story has been resuscitated ard published as new by the Daily 
Chronicle, which has been describing the invention of a Parisian who inserted a 
spike somewhere within his saddle, in such a way that it would spring into 
action and pierce the body of anyone who mounted the machine except the 
rider himself. Consequently, the story goes, a would-be thief who jumped on 
the machine when it was left by the kerbstone was caught in the trap, or, rather, 
impaled on the spike, according to the chronicler of the Chronicle. This story 
may ke new, but is by no means true, for I remember reading it in a French 
daily over twelve months ago. 

Some time during last summer a confident prediction was made in one of 
the cycling weeklies to the effect that the Home Secretary had formulated, and 
even airanged to put in force on the Ist of January, a scheme for the registration 
of cycles. .It was to be tried experimentally in London before being extended 
to the country. Unfortunately for the prophet nothing more has been heard of 
the scheme trom that day to this, and what is more to the point, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Home Secretary will ever be induced to do anything of the 
sort, for there is no necessity whatever for the introduction of such a regulation, 
which might press hardly, moreover, on one particular section of the community. 
The statement was made at the time ostensibly upon the ‘ highest authority,” 
and is only another illustration of the readiness with which some people will 
rush into print and use the phrase referred to, despite the worthlessness of their 
information. 

It is not difficult to vore the Cyclists’ Touring Club Guzeée in its January 
gui-e a radical improvement upon its predecessor-, notwithstanding the fact that 
it had been going through an evolutionary process of improvement for some time 
previously. A new cover has been designed by Mr. Walter Crane, and this 
alone will materially improve the external appearance of the Gazete. The 
size, however, has been considerably increased, and larger types are now used 
throughout in consequence. One effect of this will no doubt be that the immense 
amount of work per.ormed by the council and the various committees will 
receive a greater meed of recognition, for hitherto the deliberations of these 
bodies have been recorded in almost unreadably small type, and have often been 
ignored in consequence by the non-enthusiastic section of the membership. — It 
is interesting to note that the club had 54,332 members at the close of the 
year, and that the renewals and recruits are rolling in fast. “Among the candi- 
dates this month are the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Princesses 
Margaret and Patricia of Connaught, the Baroness Brougham and Vaux, 
Colonel Sir Howard and Lady Vincent, lady Ons!ow, Lady Torrens, Sir Henry 
Meredyth, Bart., and Lady Meredyth, Mr. E. Strachey, M.P., and the Hon. 
Miss A. Majendic. THE PILGRIM. 
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Bancoorah, where I spent the cold season of 1872-73, 

mostly in camp, moving about my district and making 
myself acquainted with it. Among other places, I visited Bishen- 
pore, an interesting old place, the residence of the Rajahs of 
Bishenpore. The family is an old one, and a hundred years ago 
was a powerful one, possessing large estates. Partly through 
carelessness, and partly through the operation of our strict and 
inexorable revenue laws, under which default in payment of the 
Government rent entails immediate sale of the defaulting estate, 
the landed property of the Bishenpore Raj bit by bit had 
passed out of their hands, till but little remained; and when I 
visited the place the representative of the family was an 
impoverished old man, living in a tumble-down palace, and keep- 
ing up some show of state, but unable to maintain the place in 
repair, or to preserve from decay the splendid temples and other 
buildings erected by his ancestors. The old man received me 
most courteously, and 
insisted on getting up a 
big ‘* Hauk,” or drive, for 
my benefit, an invitation 
I gladly accepted, though 
it was too early in the 
season to expect much 
sport. The shoot, I knew, 
would cost the Rajah 
nothing, for. though his 
finances were straitened, 
hisinfluence still remained, 
and hehad only to intimate 
that he wanted, say, 200 
men to beat a certain 
jungle, and the beaters 
would be forthcoming with 
absolute certainty, ready 
for a day’s work free of 
cost. The beat was not 
very successful, but as I 
shot a bear, my host was 
perfectly satisfied. He did 
not himself shoot, but sat 
on one of the bamboo 
platforms, with one or two 
shikaris, armed with 
matchlocks, beside him to 
do the shooting for him. 
In the beginning of the 
hot weather of 1873, just 
as 1 was settling down in 
my house, I was trans- 
ferred from Bancoorah to 
another district, and at 
the end of the year was 
sent back to my old 
charge, Dinajpur, where 
measures had to be taken to meet an impending famine, due to 
the failure of the rain during the critical months. of September 
and October. On my way to take up my appointment at 
Dinajpur, I rode through the Prannagar jungle, and, on 
enquiring of the villagers, learnt that the death of the pair of 
man-eaters had not entirely rid the inhabitants of trouble. For 
ahout a year and a-half there bad been no cases of people being 
killed, but just lately they said the trouble had begun again; a 
few people had been carried off the road which ran through the 
jungle, and travellers were again beginning to be afraid to pass 
through alone. The tiger was said to be a small one, and its 
depredations were nothing in comparison to: what had been 
experienced previously ; still, it was clear that the career of this 
aspirant to the title of ‘‘The Prannagar Bagh’ must be cut 
short, and I determined, if possible, to come to terms with the 
animal. Nor was this all, for.on- reaching Dinajpur I soon learnt 
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that there was yet another man-eater, closer at hand, whose 
case demanded attention. Only five or six miles from the civil 
station a tiger had lately begun carrying off people, and as the 
jungle was not, I was told, extensive, I hoped soon to end its 
career. One day, in the middle of December, I went out to the 
place in the morning with a few elephants, as much with a view 
of taking stock of the jungle and its accessibility as with any 
hope of seeing the tiger; however, as the animal had been 
heard in the vicinity during the night, I did have a look for it, 
but without success. At length, just as I was going to abandon 
the quest, one of the mahouts spied the tiger, which had got into 
a small tank under some overhanging bushes, and was lying in 
the water watching operations, with only its nose and eyes above 
water. As soon as it found that its hiding-place had been 
discovered, the animal slipped away up the bank of the tank, and 
though I spent some time looking for it, I did not see it again. 
However, I had satisfied myself of the existence of the tiger, 
and it was not long before 
I went again—on the morn- 
ing of December 23rd—to 
have another look for it, 
complaints regarding it 
having continued to reach 
me. On the edge of the 
jungle frequented by the 
man-eater was a hut, and 
I accordingly went to en- 
quire of a man I saw loiter- 
ing about outside whether 
the tiger had been heard 
calling towards morning, 
and if so in what quarter. 
In reply to my question 
the man only pointed to his 
hut and said “look.” I 
did so, and there in the 
dust round the hut were 
numerous fresh foot-prints 
of a tiger. ‘‘ For a con- 
siderable time last night,” 
- said the man, ‘the tiger 
was prowling round the 
hut, and we could hear its 
heavy breathing.” That 
the man’s story was true 
there could be no doubt, 
and most unquestionably 
he had passed a bad night, 
for the hut was only built 
of split bamboos, and was 
of the frailest description. 
The sensations of the 
inmates, therefore, must 
have been the reverse of 
pleasant as long as their 
enemy prowled round, licking his lips, longing fora mouthful, and 
probably only deterred from breaking through the partition by some 
suspicion of a trap. Satisfied that the tiger was somewhere in 
the vicinity, I then set out to find it, and beat towards a likely- 
looking patch of grass that I had noticed in my last visit. Leaving 
the three or four leading elephants to beat up to me, [hurried on, 
and posted myself at the otherend. As the line drew near I could 
see the grass moving towards me, but when pretty close the animal, 
whatever it was, stopped, and I could detect no further move- 
ment. As the line came up, one of the mahouts called out to 
me that’the tiger was trying to slink past him, on which I hurried 
round, and saw the beast standing in an undecided sort of way 
in the grass, apparently trying to make up its mind what to do. 
But he that hesitates is lost is a saying true for beast as well as 
man, and it proved so in this instance, for I speedily took 
advantage’ of the splendid chance afforded, and cut short the 
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PUTTING UP HIS MAHOUT. 


tiger’s meditations by killing it. It proved to be a fine large 
male tiger in good condition, and was, I suspect, descended from 
the pair of man-eaters I had killed nearly two years before. 
Anyhow, the death of this tiger sufficed to stop at once the 
carrying off of men and cattle in that vicinity. Soon after this, | 
started out in camp to organise relief operations, taking with me 
four elephants in case I got word of a tiger. One of them, 
Chokna, was a magnificent tusker, slow and rough, but as steady 
as a rock, and he had for driver a one-eyed mahout called 
Nisaboo, who saw more with his one eye than most men with 
two. It was a fine sight to see Chokna, at the word of command, 
lifting Nisaboo, standing on his tusks, on to his head. We were 
camped on January 8th, 1874, not far from the station, when, 
early in the morning, a man came to say that his cow had just 
been killed by a ‘‘ Bagh” in his very presence. I enquired what 
sort of Bagh it was, for tigers and leopards both go by the name 
of Bagh, and was told that it was a spotted animal. Of course 
this was a leopard, for a native might magnify a leopard into a 
tiger, in fact, was very prone to do so, but I never found any 
mistake made in the opposite direction. I did not feel inclined to 
ge out, for I was not very keen on leopards, but my 
assistant, who had come out for a day to discuss some matter 
with me, and who had never seen any big game shooting, was 
eager to go, in which he was joined by my wife, who was also 
keen to bag evena leopard. The jungle was said to be asmall 
one, and quite close to the tents, so it was arranged that we 
should go out in the afternoon, I on my howdah, and my wife 
with the assistant on another elephant, seated on a charjama, 
a seat something like a light bed without legs strapped on the 
elephant’s back, and with a plank on either side to rest the feet 
on—a not very commodious or safe position to shoot a tiger 
from, but good enough to beat up a leopard. On reaching the 
spot we saw the carcase of the cow lying within the edge of the 
jungle, which consisted of a mixture of bushes and light grass, 
with a pretty heavy thicket of thorns at oneend. The jungle 
was not extensive, and was bounded on most sides by cultiva- 
tion, so that there was every prospect of our getting the leopard, 
though these animals lie very close, and are often difficult 
to find, even in light covert. On this occasion we beat up and 
we beat down, but not a thing could we move, and yet I could 
not but think that the leopard was somewhere about, for though 
there were some vultures in the trees around, not one had ven- 
tured to come down on the dead cow. A leopard, however, is 
an easy thing to pass over, so, in case we had somehow missed 
the beast, I determined to go over the ground again carefully. 
As we went through the jungle again, avoiding our former tracks, 
Nisaboo suddenly stopped beside a fallen tree, through the 
branches of which the grass had grown, forming an almost 
impenetrable covert, and peering under the trunk exclaimed, 
“ There is the Bagh,” and “‘ a big one, too,” he added. It wasa 
well-chosen retreat, for an elephant could not very well penetrate 
it, and previously, of course, the elephants had merely skirted the 
place, the mahouts trusting to the noise made to disturb any- 
thing lying under the old trunk. From where I was in my 
howdah I could see nothing, but to rouse the animal I fired a 
shot into the tangled mass of vegetation, and immediately after 
caught a glimpse of a tiger, for a tiger it was, dashing out the 
opposite side. It made for the thick patch of thorns, which was, 
as I have said, at one end of the jungle, where I felt sure it would 
lie up, as there was no more covert to speak of in that direction. 
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I was anxious for my assistant to have 
the shot, so I posted him at one end of 
the thorns, where there was a clear 
space, and went myself with the beating 
elephants, to drive out the tiger. When 
we were about halfway through, we 
heard two or three shots, but no answer 
from the tiger, and soon after the mahout 
on my assistant’s elephant shouted to 
me to come on, as the tiger had passed. 
The tiger had indeed come out where I 
expected it would, but my assistant, to 
his deep disgust, had missed it as it went 
past. My wife, who was on the elephant 
with him, wished to push on at once in 
pursuit, but this the mahout very pru- 
dently refused to do, saying they had 
better wait till the ‘‘sahib”’ came and 
joined them. As the jungle was so cir- 
cumscribed, I felt sure that the tiger 
could not escape us, but I was not at 
all sure that it would not now show 
fight. I therefore suggested the advis- 
ability of my wife coming up into my 
howdah, where she would be safer than 
on the charjama; this, however, she 
declined, so we formed line, and pro- 
ceeded to beat in the direction in which 
the tiger had gone, and soon came on it 
in some light grass. It did not, however, charge, but, with an 
intimidating woof tried to outflank my elephant, which was on 
the outside of the line. In doing so it gave me a good chance, 
by crossing an open bit in the jungie, and, as Chokna stood like 
a rock, I took advantage of the opportunity, and rolled the beast 
over with a bullet behind the shoulder. <A fine, handsome male 
tiger, without a particle of fight in him. Never again did such 
precise news of a leopard lead to the bagging of a tiger; but 
never again was mere leopard “ khubber ” lishtly set aside by 
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THE DeEciIDpUOUS CYPREssS, 


BEAUTIFUL and distinct tree is this, feathery, leafy, and graceful, 
A and reaching a great height when in a suitable position. Taxodium 
distichum was introduced from the States of North America by the 

famous Tradescant, about 1644, and it is not unusual to find trees over rooft. 
high, dense masses of light green foliage, which changes towards autumn to a 
deep brown yellow, a glorious colour in the landscape, the whole tree of this 
beautiful nutty tone. There are many remarkable specimens in England, one at 
Syon House, Brentford, by the lakeside. Its roots are covered with weird- 
looking protuberances, knotty projections rising above the earth’s surface, and in 
the clear moonlight like a crowd of crocodiles emerging from the water. We 
think this peculiar root formation a disadvantage, but it is only developed 
largely when the ground is occasionally flooded. The Deciduous Cypress is a 
moisture-loving tree. In its native land it is by the river or stream side that the 
growth attains greatest vigour, and those who contemplate adding this Cypress 
to their collection must think of this. Our illustration reveals its characteristic 
growth and its massive leafiness, which is unusual and effective in the landscape. 


A BEAUTIFUL GRoUP OF EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
Certain groups of plants never become popular, although hardy, beautiful at 
all times, and cosmopolitan in their tastes. One is apt to run too much in a 
groove, and a repetition of set things is not interesting.. The evergreen Oleasters, 
or Eleaznuses, as they are more usually called, constitute a useful and beautiful 
family, many kinds of which are not unhappy even in town gaidens.. During the 
winter the full green colour of the leaf is very charming, and groups stand out 
conspicuously when near to deciduous shrubs and trees. Although the majority 
are natives of Japan, they are not tender, and the rich green colouring is 
preserved through the winter, whilst in some kinds the under surface is quite 
silvery. Light warm soils are the most suitable, but the Eleagnuses are not 
particular. The following are a few of the more important kinds. 


E. GLABRA AND E, MACROPHYLLA. 

The two kinds named are the finest, unquestionably, of the entire family. 
E. glabra has very hindsome leaves, and in the variegated form they are 
distinctly and prettily coloured, the foliage Leing margined with yellow. 
Happily all the variegated Eleagnuses keep their character, and are never spoilt 
by hot summier suns. They a:e as constant as a variegated Holly, as the foliage 
is of much the same texture. We always advise caution in the use of variegated 
plants, because their colouring is decided and often blotchy, creating an effect 
scarcely desirable in the garden. Yet poor variegated shrubs are used out of 
all proportion to their merits, and the move brightly-coloured and_ constant 
things, such as the Eleagnuses, seldom planted. E. macrophylla has noble 
foliage. It is a vigorous shrub, with thick leaves fully gin. in length, and 
almost as much across in the widest part, the under sides of quite a silvery 
colour. We have seen noble bushes in some seashore gardens, and it loves the 
sea, as in sunny Japan one mee.s with it by the coast. 
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OTHER DistTINCT ELEAGNUSES, OR OLEASTERS. 

A well-known kind is E. pungens, which has quite smooth leaves, shining 
green above but silvery beneath, a pleasing contrast. One of the prettiest of all 
coloured-leaved kinds is the variegated form of this. E. longipes edulis has 
attractive leafage, but more attractive fruits, which are orange red in colour, 
speckled with white, and borne on long stalks. The slender shoots with a 
heavy burden of fruit are very pretty, and the fruits are edible, reminding one in 
appearance and flavour of the Red Currant. E. reflexa and E. Simoni are also 
worth a place in the garden. We like the last-mentioned for the silvery-tinted 
under surface of the leaves. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN Pots. 

At this time the hardy plant house is not the least interesting spot in the 
garden. We always seek the bright little cold house in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, in winter, when many delicate and beautiful bulbous and other flowers 
are in bloom. It is wonderful to see how many delightful flowers are in beauty 
in winter and spring with a little shelter from the weather. The following are a 
few things that may be mentioned ; 


Snowdrops, especially the rarer kinds. 

Crocus, C. Imperati in particular. 

Iris stylosa, S. alba, and varieties. 

Iris alata. ; 

I. reticulata, the deep blue netted Violet-scented Iris. 
Hepaticas. 

I. Histrio. 

I. Bakeriana. 

Hellebores, both the Christmas and Lenten Roses. 
Primulas. 

Chionodoxas. 

Karly Scillas. 

Large-leaved Saxifragas, or Megaseas. 

Cyclamens, hardy, bright fragrant flowers. 

Winter Aconite. 

Saxifraga Burseriana. 

Poppy Anemone. 

Bulbocodium nivale. 

Narcissus monophyllus (the white Basket Daffodil). 
Hyacinthus azureus. 


These are a few only of the many things that may be grown in pots. Of course 
they are all hardy, but one is not always favoured with spring weather in 
winter. In times of severe and protracted frosts houses filled with the clear, 
fresh-coloured spring flowers are indeed pleasurable. These dainty potfuls of 
blossom are useful for indoor decorations. What can be more charming than 
the Netted Iris (I. reticulata) upon the table on Christmas Day ? and a little heat 
quickly promotes early flowers. 


THE ITALIAN ARUM. 


We noticed lately a charming group of A. maculatum, or the Italian Arum, 
which is worth planting for the beauty of its leaves ; they are rich green, finely 
veined with white. In sheltered recesses in the rock garden, by shrubbery, 
groups of evergreens, or any moist, partially-shaded spot it spreads freely, 
The leaves are as pretty in their way as flowers. We think this kind is the 
most pleasing of the whole family. It is a plant to naturalise or to permit 
to develop into free groups, as then the leaves are effective. 


THE WINTER SWEET. 

We have written upon more than one occasion of this fragrant winter- 
flowering shrub, which we are surprised is still unknown to many flower 
gardeners. A lady, keenly interested in outdoor flowers, told the writer that she 
had never heard of it, but when given a few blossoming twigs determined to plant 
a dozen specimens against the house and a sunny sheltered wall not far away. 
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F’. Mason Good, THE DECIDUOUS CYPRESS (Taxodium distichum). Copyright. 


Its botanical name is Chimonanthus fragrans, and Winter Sweet is a happy title, 
because it blooms in the dead of winter, with the Garrya, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
and the sweet-smelling Honeysuckles (Lonicera Standishi or L. fragrantissima). 
The best variety is called Grandiflorus, the flowers larger and richer in colour 
than those of the type. Sprays gathered from the tree will remain some 
days in beauty, and scent a large room with a rich spicy odour. The flowers are 
waxy yellow in colour, relieved by little crimson sepals. Many treat the plant 
wrongly. Asa rule, it is best against a sunny wall, and after flowering is over 
is the time to prune, removing at that time all exhausted shoots, dead wood, and 
shortening vigorous growths to a good bud, We should grow the Chimonanthus 
merely for cutting, so fragrant and charming are the litt‘e twiggy flower sprays. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We shall be pleased to assist anyone 
in difficulties about gardening in any of its branches. 


NoTEs AND PHOoroGRAPHS.—We hope readers will kindly send notes and 
photographs of interesting plants for our ‘* Correspondence ” @gfumns. 


THE PEAT REBK 


“TO those who visit the 

West Highlands at the 

. time of the annual 
autumnal holiday, whether by 
railroad or mail coach, or 
the ‘ swift steamers” of 
McBrayne, there is a certain 
aspect of the moorland scenery 
that is most familiar—melan- 
choly, yet not without a special 
attraction. It is that aspect of 
dark, colourless heather, under 
low grey skies, when the cloud 
seems to be resting on the 
scarp of the hill, and the chief 
incident in the ,general mono- 
tony is the dotting of the 
moorland with black specks set 
in cultivated plots, which are 
the houses of the native 
crofters, with their patches of 
garden and arable land about 
«hem. Arable is the right name 
by which to speak of them. 
They are arable—ploughable— 
always, but not always reap- 
able. At the time that the 


Copyright:' “ autumn visitor sees them they 
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are clad with their thin and 
ragged garment of the oat 
crop, and ‘the visitor will ask 
when they will be harvested. 
When? Perhaps at Christ- 
mastide, perhaps never. It 
often happens that the crop, 
beaten upon by wind-storms 
and rain-storms, and getting 
little sun to ripen it, is scarcely 
worth the gathering and the 
conversion into porridge. The 
potato crop, forming the chief 
alternative staple of food, can 
perhaps be relied on better. 

Even were the corn ripe 
for the cutting at the time of 
the autumn visitor’s coming, 
there would bea lack of hands 
to cut, for the observant visitor 
will not fail to remark this 
that there are few young men. 
They, at this season, will not 
be on the West Coast, where 
most of the crofts lie, but away. 
on the East Coast, at the 
herring fishing. On and off, 
when the shoals visit the West 
Coast, the crofters will be out 
in their boats after them; but 
most of the West Coast men are 
not very adventurous sailors. 
They have small boats only, 
and seldom care to go beyond 
the big sea lochs. When 
herrings are on the coasts of Skye the fishermen from the 
Outer Hebrides will be across the Minch and catching them, 
while the Skye men are afraid to venture outside their lochs. 

The crofting system varies locally, but for the most part 
each crofter is tenant in private of his house and arable patch, 
and has rights in common with others of his township to pastu- 
rage, litter cutting, and peat cutting on the moor. It is with 
this last section of his common rights that the accompanying 
illustrations have chief ado. They represent no small share of 
the crofter’s toil. 

For, first, it is necessary, obviously, that the peats must be 
cut; after cutting that they must lie awhile to dry; and then 
that they must be carted and piled near the crofter’s house. 
In the first illustration we see the peat field, and peats being 
loaded on the cart ready for Cartinc. The second picture gives 
a second stage in the process, the StackiNG BesIDE THE BLAck 
House, and incidentally gives an excellent illustration of a 
fairly typical specimen of the black house, as the crofter’s cottage 
is commonly called. It is no misnomer. The only detail in 
which the specimen given departs from the best accepted type 
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STACKING BESIDE THE BLACK HOUSE. Copyright 


is in the matter of the rudimentary chimney. Rudimentary as 
that is, it is more of a chimney than the most typically black of 
the black houses possesses. Among the crofter’s common rights 
is that of thatch cutting for his house, and he is often content 
with thatching his roof with heather, and leaving the peat smoke 
to soak through by any means that it can find. 

The result is such as may be imagined, a result that justifies 
the title under which this description is written. The crofter 
lives, moves, sleeps, breathes in an atmosphere of peat smoke, 
the density of which must be seen to be realised. The permeating 
character of this smoke, and the perseverance of its odour, are 
much more than the unassisted imagination could conceive. 
It possesses the crofter’s house, his clothes, his skin—ribald 
persons have even said that when a crofter’s soul ascends to 
Heaven the flavour of peat smoke clings to it still. 

Our third illustration shows a Crorrer Launpress Lapy— 
those who ‘“ have the English,” for most speak Gaelic only, will 
call her a “girl,” independently of her age, though she live to be 
ninety. But let not the visitor from the South be deluded into 
the idea that by virtue of this washing his clothes will return to him 

redolent of soap. Peat smoke 

al! r is the flavour that will return 
i. oa aoe: meee: §8§6with them, and that will abide 
RS with them, even after repeated 
washings by English laundry 
ladies, imparting itself to every 
portmanteau and cupboard in 
which they may be temporarily 
laid. It is not an altogether 
unpleasant smell, and it is 
altogether a cleanly smell, but, 
such as it is, it is inevitable, 
ubiquitous, penetrating, and 
exceedingly durable. It is 
lucky that it is no worse. In 
an egg it is not desirable, and 
this all-pervading reek does 
not fail to attach itself to the 
flavour of an egg laid by a 
crofter fowl. The crofter is 
not an uncleanly person. 
Those ladies scrubbing the 
tables and chairs on a GENERAL 
CxieaninGc Day are typical of 
the people’s habits; but born 
and bred in a peat-smoke reek 
that makes the Sassenach eyes 
water and the Sassenach throat 
catch, naturally they do not 
recognise that some may not 
like it—do not even recognise 
its very presence. Personally 
they are a delightful peopie, 
fascinating in their gentleness, 
Copyright. their kindliness, their sim- 
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plicity, even in their softness 
and indolence, which scarcely 
fits them to be citizens of such 
a hard, unsympathetic world 
as this. It is with difficulty 
that you will extract a direct 
“ves” or “no” answer from 
them, not so much because 
they are suspicious (though 
suspicious they are) as because 
of the hesitancy of their 
natural character. Charles 
Lamb complained of the typical 
Scotsman that he lived in a 
land mentally of dry lights and 
darkness, of mathematical cer- 
tainties, never in that beautiful, 
attractive twilight of doubt and 
dreams. It was from the Low- 
lander that Charles Lamb drew 
his type. Had he but known 
the Highlander he would have 
found him a dear, delightful 
creature of indefiniteness after 
his own heart. The crofter is 
like that ; you will not find out 
about him all at once, for he 
does not wear his heart, very 
tender organ that it is, on his 
sleeve, and more often than 
not he has ‘no English.” But 
he repays study, and when jReueaaue 
you do know him you will 
find him to be a dweller in a 
quaint mental twilight of his 
own, rather analogous to the fog of peat smoke in his house. 
It is a twilight peopled by indefinite shapes —of fairies 
that sometimes are benevolent, but more often malicious. 
The fairies have been known to finish during the night a piece 
of building left incomplete ; but, again, they are ‘so bad” at the 
running water that it is dangerous for any persons to cross running 
water after dark, unless a little child be with them. Under 
the guardianship of a little child grown persons may pass running 
water safely, for the fairies will not harm a little child, nor 
anyone who is with a little child. Is not this a pleasant twilight 
to be living in? If a person is bitten by a snake, and the snake 
gets to the water first, then the person will die; but if the person 
gets to the water first, then the snake will ‘‘burst before his 
eyes.” Again a pleasant picture. 

These poor, simple people suffer much distress in the long, 
dark winters, after they have spent the money for the herring 
fishing and are living on credit given by the “merchant.” It 
is hard to see how to help them. The land will scarcely support 
the people, it is so poor—just a thin coat of soil over the rock, 
and sorely washed and beaten by the very frequent rains. Some- 
thing might be done for them, perhaps, by advancing them 
money to buy better boats—boats in which they could follow the 
herring out into the Minch. But by Nature, and by the influence 
of the soft climate, they are not an energetic folk. Nevertheless, 
some who have emigrated to Cenada have done really well, 
showing the true Scottish ‘ grit.” 

As individuals, they are always charming, through all the 
reek of the peat. 
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unwind them. As God wills.” Such are the concluding words of 

‘Joubert ; a Selection from His Thoughts,” translated by Katharine 
Lyttelton, with a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Duckworth), The very 
sight of the book, and the name of Mrs. Ward in connection with it, aroused 
my interest at once. Here we have a kinswoman of Matthew Arnold, who derived 
from him ‘a literary impulse and joy never to be forgotten,” dealing with the life 
and the fragmentary thoughts of him whose ‘‘ place in English literary thought ” 
was inade by Matthew Arnold. Many a man and woman will be curious to 
learn how the austere relative of the most fastidious and scholarly of criti s 
deals with a subject which cries aloud for lightness of touch. Be it written ai 
once that Mrs. Ward has done her work surprisingly well; I say ‘‘surprisingly ” 
because, although her style can never be lightsome—a polka ought not to be 
played on a church organ—she has elected to deal with the human side of 
Joubert, and with episodes in his personal career, rather than to write profound 
discourses. The result is distinctly and emphatically interesting. It is passing 
pleasant to know something more than one did of the life of this egoist gar 
ne soccupait que des autres, ol this man who lived, thought, felt through his friends, 
for of these friends one at any rate was the Frenchman whose influence upon 
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the literary history of his country was paramount. Joseph Joubert lived in 
troublous times. Born in 1754, he lived to be three score and ten, ‘‘He 
saw the triumph of the ‘salons’ and the appearance of the ‘Confessions’; he 
passed through the Revolution and the Terror; he helped Chateaubriand to 
give voice and expression to that new and stormy life of Europe which 
was none the less conscious of all that it had conquered because it 
returned so passionately, so remorsefully, to much that it had overthrown ; and 
outlived Napoleon and died a few weeks after Byron.” But Mrs. Ward does not 
visit the reader with a fresh account of the Reign of Terror or of the growth of 
the Romantic movement. Rather does the domestic picture which she paints 
help us to understand how it came to pass that the Terror did not annihilate 
France ; how men could live in it and through it without being of it, could have 
interests, affections, and troubles entirely apart from it. ‘* Joubert was always 
protecting himself against emotions,” and it is delightful to read how ‘* he would 
spend whole days in bed, clad in the ‘pink silk spencer’ that his friends 
remembered, couched there ‘like a horse in a stall,’ trying to feel nothing and to 
think of nothing,” refusing to read anything about politics when politics became 
tormenting. Tranquilly amusing, too, is the story of his marriage to 
Mademoiselle Moreau de Bussy, concerning which Mrs, Ward uses an expression 
which is witty by dint of its very gravity. It ‘‘ was brought about by that fine 
French sense for what is practicable and profitable, which has so much to do 
with French marriage in its best aspects.” What magnificence of euphemism ! 
What stateliness of oblivion that this fine French sense has also much to do 
with other states of life which have no aspects other than vile. ‘In one word 
say to me, ‘ Very well, I consent to it, in the hope that some day I may wish 
it.’” Such was the final sentence of Joubert’s letter of proposal. He followed 
it by going to live with his wife’s family, ‘‘ on terms of the most honourable and 
scrupulous affection.” ‘* Scrupulous ” is good ; it is the very negation of the idea 
of love; it prepares us for the statement that Joubert’s wife ‘‘ remained his 
guardian and best friend for thirty years”; it leaves us free from astonishment 
when he writes later, ‘‘I knew that she had merit and some charms. The 
charms are gone, the merit remains,” There are, perhaps, not many women 
who would be contented with married life on principles so cold and philosophical, 
few who would have been satisfied, as Madame Joubert seems to have been, with 
Joubert’s friendship with other women. ‘‘Spell, illusion, the sense of charm 
and torment, entered Joubert’s life with Pauline de Beaumont.” These things 
go to the making of a life that is worth living, but Madame Joubert, who 
might well have been called Martha, had no share in any of them, perhaps 
never felt the want of them. Then the story of Pauline’s last days, her departure 
for Rome, her passion for Chateaubriand, and her death, are told with rare 
pathos and sympathy and power. 

The selected ‘‘ Thoughts,” I confess, do not impress me deeply. Too 
many of them are pedantic, and far too many are common-place. But Joubert 
certainly possessed the power of dainty expression, and occasionally one lights 
upon a gem of extraordinary brilliancy. Of expression, a good example is, 
‘* Questions show the mind’s range, and answers its subtlety.” There is pretty 
irony in ‘* Go and enquire of the young; they know everything,” and there is 
great insight in ‘* The true 4o”-mo¢ surprises him who makes it as much as those 
who hear it.” But, for me at any rate, the main charm of the book, and it is 
exceeding strong, lies in the introduction, 

A friend, and rather a severe judge in the ordinary way, writes: ‘‘ The 
‘ Unattainable ’ is the attractive title of a novel by Miss Myra Bell. The story 
is not new. That which is ‘ Unattainable’ is obviously the happiness which 
would bring together, in the right way, the right man and the right woman—the - 
burden of every love story since the world was young. But the story of this 
instance of failure is well told with a humour and sympathy that give it some 
distinction. The heroine is the daughter of a professional man in a little town 
in Yorkshire (the local colouring is very well rendered), and lives with her 
father and a step-mother whose vulgarity would be incredible if it were not, 
almost certainly, drawn from life. The hero appears in the person of a son of the 
great family of the neighbourhood. He has a courtesy title, but is, nevertheless, 
a gentleman (which is not always the case in novels, whatever it may be in life). 
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He fal’s in love with the heroine and she with him. It is a misfortune necessary 
to the development of the story that he should already have a wife. But hero 
and heroine, though the former is a feeble thing, remain virtuous and unhappy. 
Meantime the heroine is wooed by an honest swain, to whom she promises her 
hand, explicitly reserving her heart. At this moment the inopportune wife dies. 
The honest swain, with a fine sense of honour that approaches the Quixotic, gives 
back the promise, and the heroine sits and waits for her lover. But he does not 
come. He goes to ‘the East’ instead, telling her that he is rejoicing in his 
liberty. So she stays at home and ‘ eats out her heart.’ Three years later he 
has the incredible impudence to return and ask her to marry him, saying he has 
loved her all the while. There is an interesting psychological moment while she 
debates between her love, which singularly (but such emotions are singular) is 
not yet dead, and her pride, which she calls self-respect. Finally she refuses 
him and is left in tears, the hero, deservedly, suffering after his masculine 
manner—a suffering that we are comforted to think will not last long. All 
this, of course, is common stuff enough, but it is common stuff touched 
with just that littke magic of appreciation and sympathy that lifts it out of the 
ruck of novel stuff. The author has a good grip of all her characters. It isa 
story of some fulfilment and greater promise.” 

In ‘* Wild Life at Home ; how to Study and Photograph It” (Cassell), the 
brothers Kearton are generous. That is to say, they take their brother photo- 
graphers into their confidence, and teach them all the devices which they use in 
stalking bird and beast with the camera, and in compelling the sun to paint 
pictures for them in inaccessible places. The dodges are really ingenious, and 
the apparatus used has the merit of simplicity. An imitation tree-trunk which 
is portable, and an umbrella roughly thatched so as to present the appearance of a 
rubbish heap, are among the chief of them. Very useful hints and instructions 
are given as to cliff-climbing with ropes and so forth, a practice for which the 
brothers appear so well equipped in point of nerve. Of the pictorial results to 
be obtained the book contains abundant and exquisite examples, and the text at 
large, without pretending to profundity of science, is pleasant gossip about birds 
and their ways. 

With a number of books that remain I must deal briefly, lest the flood 
of the New Year’s literature should overwhelm them and me.  ‘* When 
the Mopoke Calls,” by William S. Walker (John Long), is a good collection of 
rattling Australian stories. ‘* Irish Holidays” (same publisher) is a volume of 
Irish studies and sketches by Mr. Robert Thynne, whose ‘‘ Story of a Campaign 
Estate” met with a good reception A more or less coherent thread connects 
the chapters, and the subjects touched, from fishing to moonlighting, are as many 
as the grains in a handful of sand. The whole is written with vivid force and 
an abundant sense of humour. Taken seriously, it presents a faithful picture of 
the strange medley known as Irish life ; from another point of view it makes the 
hours pass pleasantly. ‘* A Ranchwoman in New Mexico,” by Edith M. Nicholl 
(Macmillan), is a book brightly written, marked by a precious sense of humour, 
and by considerable power of description. The title is in some respects mislead- 
ing, but the book is none the worse for that. There is a good deal, not a syllable 
too much, about ranch life, but so many subjects are touched in the 270 pages 
that they may almost be regarded as an essay, very suggestive and intelligent, 
upon American life and manners and politics. ‘‘ The Sportsman’s Year Book ” 
(Lawrence and Bullen), by C. S. Coleman and A. H. Windsor, is an invaluable 
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WHERE Lat 
S far as eye could see there was no sign of human 
presence on the wide, level marshlands. The dyke- 
sides were deserted, there was no one moving in the 
neighbourhood of the gaunt black windmills, and the reed- 
cutters had not yet commenced their winter harvest by the 
river-side. Since early morning a white mantle of mist had 
drifted over the lowlands, hiding the trunks of the pollard 
willows, and beading the leafless sallows and feather-headed 
reeds with mist drops. The scene was a sombre one; but, just 
as the sun was sinking behind the level horizon, rays of golden 
light broke through the grey clouds and brightened the amber 
blades of the withered sedge. All day a depressing silence had 
brooded over the marshes; not a breath, of breeze had rustled 
the reed-culms, nor even a water-rat splashed in a weedy dyke. 
One might have imagined that there was no life at all on the 
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book of reference to persons interested in sports and pastimes, and in the records 
of both. It is on the lines of Whitaker—that is to say, it follows the best model. 
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LAPWINGS CRY. 


lowlands, and that even the wildfowl had flown away from the 
misty flats. The windmills had the appearance of being struck 
motionless, and their sails seemed to be raised despairingly over 
the surrounding desolation, while the river flowed between its 
high-banked ‘ walls”’ without a ripple among its sedges. To 
steal swiftly and silently through the sombre lowlands and away 
out into the wide tidal waters—that seemed to be the one aim 
and object of the river on that dreary December day. But 
before the twilight deepened into dusk there came a change: a 
sunlit smile came upon the sad face of the marshes, and the 
river reflected a golden glory where a little while before its steely 
surface had hardly mirrored a passing cloud. 

While the far horizon was still clearly outlined against a 
cloud-edged solar after-glow, the silence was suddenly broken by 
plaintive wailings, and a flock of birds, till then unseen, rose 
from the flats and were 
strikingly silhouetted by the 
amber light. They were lap- 
wings, and their weird crying 
sounded like a lament for the 
dying day. The time had come 
for them to leave the marshes 
and fly across the tidal waters 
to the distant sea-beach, where 
they feed on quiet winter nights. 
For a few minutes they wheeled 
and flew in sidelong flight 
above the misty marshes, then 
rose above the low streak of 
sunset light and were lost sight 
of in the gathering grey gloom. 
Their cries, however, were for 
some time audible, and until 
night descended upon the low- 
lands other flocks of lapwing 
could be heard as they flew 
overhead on their way to the 
shore flats. Yet the largest 
flocks of them made less noise 
in their seaward flight than 
half-a-dozen of the birds 
Copyright Often make in the spring-time, 
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when they have paired and the nesting-time has come. In the 
winter the cares and joys of the mournful-voiced birds are fewer, 
and they are seldom stirred to cry aloud. 

zt is a solitude-loving bird, this complaining pewit, and is 
seldom seen in the near neighbourhood of towns. Its favourite 
haunts are the wide-spreading marshlands and moorlands, the 
sea-shore, and the freshly-turned furrows of the upland fields. 
At times, as one rambles along some lonely country road, a 
solitary bird will utter its melancholy ‘ weet-a-weet ” as it 
wheels for a few moments over the road; but it is soon gone, 
disappearing behind some field hedgerow or into the midst 
of a bramble-tangled heath. Its voice is ever associated 
with scenes of desolation, the forsaken moor, the sombre 
heath, the deserted shore, the unfrequented fen. ‘So 
much is it in 
harmony with 
such scenes that 
one learns with 
regret that, owing 
to the raids of 
egg-collectors, 
the lapwings are 
becoming rarer in 
some districts. 
“Sweet is their 
melancholy voice 
resounding in the 
mutter of the 
sea,’ writes a 
careful observer 
of the ways of 
the pewits. Those 
who love to watch 
and study the 
wild life of our 
country will 
admit that the 
lapwing, with its 
beautiful plumage 
and handsome 
crest, is one of 
our most attrac- 
tive wild birds. 
The heron has 
been called the 
‘decorative bird” 
of the marsh- 
lands; but the 
lapwing almost as 
much deserves 
the name. 

In Scotland, 
where, one is glad 
to know, the lap- 
wings are in- 
creasing in 
numbers, they are 
looked upon as 
“unlucky” birds, 
because there isa 
tradition that the 
old Covenanters 
were often dis- 
covered to their 
pursuers by the 
flight and scream- 
ing of the birds 
when _ disturbed 
by the hiding 
fugitives. In 
Engiand one 
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might, for as good ‘ 


a reason, consider Ge Watmough Webster. 
them “lucky” 

birds, for there is a story told in Lincolnshire which goes to show 
that lapwings have been the means of saving life. In the church of 
Wispington there is a shield bearing the coat of arms of the 
Tyrwhitt family, on which are represented three pewits. It is 
related that an ancestor of this family was left seriously wounded 
on a battle-field. Search was made for him for a long time 
without success, but at length he was found behind a bed of 
reeds, to which the attention of the searchers was drawn by three 
pewits, which kept hovering over it and uttering their plaintive 
cries. The family afterwards adopted three pewits as their coat 
of arms, and also assumed the name of Tyrwhitt, as resembling 
the curious note of these birds. Mr. Hissey, who has included 
this story in his new work, ‘‘ Over Fen and Wold,” is anxious to 
know what was the family name before this event, but admits 
that in such matters it is best not to be too particular as to 
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details. There. is a legend in Scandinavia which says that a 
dishonest handmaiden of the Blessed Virgin stole a pair of her 
mistress’s scissors and was transformed into a lapwing. The 
forked tail is supposed to be the brand of the theft, and the 
bird’s cry of “‘ Tyvit, tyvit” (I stole them! I stole them!) is 
said to be a continual confession of the crime. 

ust now the green plovers, as the marshmen call the 
lapwings, are to be seen congregated in flocks on the marshes, 
in the fields, and by the sea-shore; but when the spring comes 
they will spend most of their time on the lowlands. If the 
spring is ‘‘late’’—-that is, ‘‘ backward ’’—they will not pair until 
the end of March or the beginning of April ; but they are usually 
busy at their nesting during the latter month. The nest is a 
simple structure, the hoof-print of a horse or c»w or a natural 
depres-ion in the 
ground often ser- 
ving the birds’ 
purpose, a few 
straws—or, if 
there are heath- 
lands near, a few 
sprigs of ling— 
being placed 
therein to 
receive the olive- 
coloured, brown- 
blotched eggs. 
Then comes the 
time of the egg 
collector’s _har- 
vest, and the 
unfortunate 
pewits have to 
resort to all kinds 
of tricks to lure 
the raider from 
their nests. 
Sham nests, 
known as_ cock’s 
nests, are often 
made to lead the 
ravager away 
from the real 
nests, and often 
a lapwing may be 
seen to fall from 
the air, as though 
shot, and crawl 
along the ground, 
with intent to 
deceive. There 
are other foes, too, 
that the lapwing 
has to contend 
against, such as 
rats, stoats, and 
weasels, which 
are fond of feeding 
on the eggs and 
young; and the 
vulture-like 
hooded crows 
often have to be 
driven away by 
the cock birds. 

Almost 
every district has 
iis own render- 
ing of the green 
plover’s cry. 
‘« Pee - a - weet” 
and ‘‘weet- 
a-weet’’ are 
the most 
familiar ; but the men of our Eastern marshlands say that the 
bird cries ‘* Three bullocks a week, week after week.”” Richard 
efferies, who has written of the haunts of the lapwing, renders 
it ‘* wee-ah-wee.” ‘‘ Look at them there pywipes!” said an 
old marshman to the writer not long ago, and he went on to 
relate how the flight-shooters, who lie in wait for them among 
the reeds on winter nights, could tell whether the passing birds 
were young or old by their different cries. Now that efforts are 
being made to protect many of our wild birds, it is to be hoped 
that some measure of protection will be extended to the 
beautiful crested lapwing, and the raids made upon their nests 
put a stop to. The epicures for whom the nests are robbed 
might not be so anxious to eat plovers’ eggs if they knew that 
under that name are often sold the eggs of gulls and other birds, 
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remarkable than those of the Earl of Harrington at 

Elvaston, in Derbyshire. Readers of Country Lire 
have had presented to them many illustrations of gardens in 
which topiary features exist. They have seen pyramids, 
columns, and globes of yew, with many a glorious hedge trimmed 
and cut to the evenness of a wall, but they have not seen 
anything so characteristic as the quaint and curious creations of 
Elvaston. ‘‘ Creations” is the right word, because one of the 
most interesting things connected with these gardens is that they 
are not a survival from the eld, but sprang, so to say, under the 
inspiration of a former Earl of Harrington, fully armed, like 
Minerva, from the skilled hand of Mr. Barron, the famous tree- 
lifter of Elvaston. The history of the gardens has something of 
an element of enchantment about it, but another article shall 
recount it, and shall also describe the particular features of the 
place. 


A MONG the many regal gardens of England, few are more 
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For the present it may be interesting to recall something 
of the nature and character of topiary gardens. They do not 
commend. themselves to all garden lovers. Indeed, it may be 
conceded freely that verdant sculpture may be carried too far. 
It is apt to be dissociated, though there is no valid reason why it 
should be, from the more radiant charms that we look for in 
gardens. Yet the cutting of trees has always exercised a 
fascination over gardeners. Rightly used, they have regarded it 
as investing gardens with attractive quaintness, and yet with 
sequestered calm. Delightful truly it is to cross a green court 
enclosed with fine yew hedges, to pass between lofty pillared 
urns filled with flowers, through gates, perhaps, of beaten iron, 
and then to enter a curious world which the cunning hand of the 
topiavius is tending, where we find glowing flower-beds, contrasted 
with the dark shade of ‘midnight yews.” The fopiarius is 
an ancient figure. He was known in the Rome of the Cesars ; 
he put Nature in duresse in medizval gardens; he was skilled in 
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the ‘“antike work” of Tudor 
pleasaunces ; alleys of yew and 
pleached arbours of hornbeam 
were his care in Stuart and later 
times. Bacon’s ideal garden, 
it will be remembered, had a 
green in front, and a heath or 
“desert” for contrast on the 
other side, alleys on either hand, 
and a stately hedge to enclose 
it. It was not to be “ too busie 
or full of work” within, and, 
as for “images cut in juniper 
or other garden stuffs,” he did 
not like them—‘ they are for 
children.”” Yet, ‘little low 
hedges, round like welts, with 
some pretty pyramids,” he 
liked well, as also, in some 
places, ‘“‘fair columns upon 
frames of carpenter’s work,” 
but nowhere would he have 
knots or diverse other figures. 
“ They be but toys; you may 
see as good sights many times 
in tarts.” 

We may gather from this 
view, which is not lacking in 
profundity, that topiary gar- 
dening is, after all, a question 
of degree, not of kind. Evelyn 
himself tells us how they 
trimmed the hedges of horn- 
beam, ‘‘than which nothing is 
more graceful,” and of that 
‘“‘cradel walk, for the perplexed 
twining of the trees very ob- 
servable ’’ — “Queen Mary’s 
Bower,” of wych-elm, be it 
noted, at Hampton Court. He 
describes how *‘ tonsile hedges,”’ 
15ft. or 2o0ft. high, were to be 
cut and kept in order, by means 
of ‘a scythe of four feet long, 
and very little falcated, fixed 
on a long sneed or straight 
handle.” And he had “ four 
large round Phyllyreas smooth- 
clipped,” at Saye’s Court, 
Deptford. Hentzner,a German 
who visited Theobalds even in 
the sixteenth century, spoke of 
the labyrinths, terraces, trellis 
walks, bowling-greens, geo- 
metrical beds, and divers trees 
clipped into cones, pyramids, 
and other forms. The most 
famous early example of a 
topiary garden in England is 
Levens, near Kendal, which 
appears to have been laid out 
by a Frenchman named Beau- 
mont, at one time gardener 
to James II., for Colonel 
James Grahme, and Heslington 
Hall, near York, is another 
very characteristic example. 
The gardens at Elvaston Castle 
belong, therefore, to a style of 
honourable antiquity, and they 
differ mainly from their con- 
geners in being modern. 

Such gardens, of course, 
as Addison says, do not humour 
Nature; rather they deviate 
from it profoundly. Addison 
did not like to see trees rising 
in cones, globes, and pyramids, 
and to discover the marks of 
the scissors upon every plant 
and bush, but preferred to 
-‘look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and diffusion of 
boughs and branches.” Quot 
homines, tot sententia. It was a 
question of taste. Addison did 
not know whether he was 
singular in his opinion. Certain 
it is that only the extrava- 
gancies and vagaries of the 
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topiary gardener 
brought him into 
discredit. The 
feeling of taste, 
to which Bacon 
had given expres- 
sion long before, 
was aroused 
against his fan- 
tastic creations. 
Gardens about 
London, said Mr. 
Lambert, writing 
to the ‘* Linnzan 
Transactions” in 
1712, were re- 
markable for fine 
cut greens, and 
clipped yews in 
the shape of 
birds, dogs, men, 
ships, etc. Pope 
was scathing in 
his sarcasm. His 
famous gibe at 
the “St. George 
in box, his arm 
scarce long 
enough, but will 
be in a condition 
to stick his spear 


through the lutlsan & Kea 
dragon by next 
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had been broken 
down, were as 
absurd as_ the 
verdant mon- 
strosities of the 
grove. The 
efforts of the 
topiarius were, 
perhaps, even 
less to be depre- 
cated than those 
of the landscape 
gardener, for the 
former was con- 
tent quaintly, 
and in a con- 
ventional _ spirit, 
to imitate, while 
the latter de- 
liberately set to 
work to make 
places and things 
appear to be 
what they were 
not. 

It isnot, 
indeed, difficult 
to understand 
the prayer ex- 
pressed by Knight 
(** The Land- 
scape,’ second 
edition, 1795), 
when he, with 
many heart- 


shot up into a porcupine through being forgot a week in rainy pangs, turned from some destruction brought about by Kent or 
weather,” did much to dethrone the sculptor of trees, and his Brown. 


more quaint brother, the pleacher. 

Yet it was easy to run into another extreme. Shenstone’s 
dictum, that ‘“‘ Art should never be allowed to set foot in the 
province of Nature,” becomes an absurdity when we remember 
that without art there can be no gardening, and that essentially 
there is no difference of principle between the cutting of grass 
and the clipping of a hedge or tree. The ‘Temple of Venus,” 
the “ Egyptian Pyramid,” the ‘Ruined Arch,” the ‘‘ Hermit's 


‘* Again the moss-grown Lerraces to raise, 
And spread the labyrinth’s perplexing maze ; 
Replace in even lines the ductile yew, 
And plant again the ancient avenue. 
Some features then, at least, we should obtain 
To mark this flat, insipid, waving plain ; 
Some vary’d tints and forms would intervene 
To break this uniform, eternal green.” 


Cave,” the ‘“‘Saxon Temple,” and the oft-recurring grotto, Happily the best of our gardens are flower gardens, and 
introduced as features when the boundaries of the enclosed garden avoid one extreme and the other, and the truest guide in forming 
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BIRDS 


“ROM time to time the correspondents of Country LIFE 
} send letters, with illustrative photographs, showing how 
the fowls of the air have chosen the most extraordinary 
niches for their nests. An old hat, a flower-pot, the leathern 
boot which the pony wears when he draws the mowing machine 
over the impressionable surface of the lawn, a letter-box—all 
these have been chosen by robin or titmouse. In fact, there is 
no end to the eccentricities of little birds. Still, there is so much 
of uncommon peculiarity in the pictures which come under my 
notice now, that treated they must be, although the gloom of 
winter is upon us, and even that wrongly-timed instinct of the 
birds which made them begin to mistake early winter for the 
breeding season is quenched. There is an excuse for treating of 
them now. Not only do they speak of hope, of the pleasant 
days when bitter winter shall be dissolved, and spring and the 
soft west wind shall take its place. Not only are they full of 
suggestion of the days 
‘*Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
Hath perced the drought of March unto the roote, 
And bathed every veine in swich liquour, 
Of which vertue engendered is the flower ; 
And smale fowles maken melodie 
That slepen all the night with open eye.” 


That is something in these dark days. But there is more. One 
of them holds forth a suggestion of anticipatory pleasure for the 
bird-lover. Observe that cocoa-nut suspended amid the luxuriant 
leaves of the jasmine. Within are the nest and eggs of a 
flycatcher ; but no man or woman would be likely to suspend an 
empty cocoa-nut shell against a creeper-clad wall in the hope that 
in its recesses the flycatcher would build her a nest. The ivy- 
covered wall, or may be the tuft of hanging stonecrop growing 
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any garden must be the hand of taste 
educated by the comparison of many 
examples. The Elvaston gardens, 
which we are pleased to depict, for 
they have rarely been illustrated, are 
an exceedingly fine example of the 
particular form of art they embody. 
So much all will concede, even though 
they do not appreciate the characteristic 
features evolved. Rarely, if ever, has 
greater skill been evinced, not only in 
the cutting, but in the transplanting 
of trees. These gardens are therefore 
exceedingly interesting, and their very 
great quaintness and many curious 
features do indeed make them attrac- 
tive to the gatherer of gardening 
lore. To make a garden like this, 
énthusiasm and knowledge were 
necessary, not less than skill in the 
handling of trees, and all these were 
available. The situation of Elvaston 
is not picturesque, and had no features 
to assist the landscape _ gardener. 
Hence perhaps the genesis of the 
Derbyshire garden we speak of, which 
we have yet more fully to describe, and 
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NESTS STRANGELY PLACED. 


upon the lichened stone, were far more likely a place to be 
chosen by the flycatcher, and the robin would be a far more 
probable lodger to take the empty tenement. But, in fact, this 
cocoa-nut shell was not put upto be a nest at all, and when it was 
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set in place it was not empty, but lined with the luscious rind 
which is paradise to boys and to country-folk at fairs, but a 
cause of misery to the adult. It was intended for the titmice to 
feed upon, and they fed upon it. With all candour let there be 
a confession of ignorance that titmice would feed upon cocoa-nut 
rind ; and I confess that I suspect my own old plan of suspending 
an old bone or two, which is that of many another bird-lover, to 
be more effectual. Certain, however, is it, that where the titmice 
feed in winter there will be presented a series of quaintly pretty 
spectacles, for the little blue tits are the most agile of pigmy 
acrobats, and the law of gravitation has so little effect upon 
them that they can swallow when they hang head downwards. 
Think for a moment what it would be to stand on one’s head and 
drink a glass of wine. Every device which will encourage the 
titmice to perform within sight of the drawing-room window is 
to be commended ; and if there is a chance of a flycatcher’s nest 
in spring to follow, so much the better. There is no prettier 
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sight in England than that of a brood of young flycatchers 
learning their art in summer. 

In the next picture the eye is struck first by the beauty of 
the scene; but the water-hen’s nest, for such it is, occupies an 
unusual position. To start with, it is right out in the open 
stream, and no apparent effort has been made at concealment. 
Moreover, it is not moored nearly so firmly as is commonly the 
case. A flood, a heavy thunder-shower, would send it hurtling, 
eggs and all, down stream. Observe that the water above the 
nest is tranquil, that it reflects the shadows of the weeds and 
bushes around with photographic fidelity. Below it swirls and 
foams. The fact is, that the nest is fixed to a frail natural dam, 
formed by a branch, against which floating pieces of weed and 
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like matters have drifted. The dam might have perished any 
day, but it lasted long enough for the brood to be reared in the 
gentle air of Somerset. But what shall we say of the third and 
last picture? Surely that it illustrates in bird-life the eternal 
truth of the saying that a living dog is better than a dead lion. 
A year ago, or more, the fierce sparrow-hawk was the terror of 
the hedgerows. Sometimes she would swoop down into the 
poultry-yard and carry off a callow chicken in her cruel claws. 
Sometimes she would play pirate among the young pheasants. 
And if the small birds, in clamorous congregation, mobbed her 
on occasion, she made light of it, and devoured them later when 
she spied them alone. Then one day the bold, handsome, 
short-winged marauder fell to the keeper’s gun, and he drove a 
nail through her mandibles as he added her mangled carcase to 
his museum. The winds blew, and the sun shone, and the body 
of the hawk was desiccated. Then came humble Jenny Wren, 
saying, ‘‘ Behoid, here is mine enemy. Her grim claws are stiff 
in death; their terror is departed.” And Jenny took lithe 
bents, and moss, and leaves, and with her husband built a 
house, and reared her nestlings within. At last the time came 
when they might take their first lesson in flight, and as they 
fluttered and tumbled down to mother earth, it might be said 
truly, ‘‘ Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


WRESTLING IN JAPAN. 


S the palmy days of the prize-ring in England are now looked back upon 
A with pleasure by many a pugilistic veteran, so, in Japan, is ‘‘ the brilliant 
era of wrestling,” as it is called there, spoken of with almost bated 

breath by the few surviving heroes of the arena as it was before the famous 
Restoration of 1868, at which period every wrestler of note enjoyed especial 
privileges, first, because he was considered an authority upon matters military, 
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and was therefore patronised by the Daimyo, and secondly, because in times of 
war his strength and his knowledge were at the service of the State. Ever 
since that epoch, however, the professional wrestler has been steadily sinking 
in the social scale ; and when, in or about the year 1878, he, and the professional 
umpire also, were placed by law under police control, it was generally supposed 
that the wrestler had reached the limit of his tether and that the practice of 
wrestling in public would soon be a custom relegated to oblivion. 

No such prosaic climax, however, has as yet been arrived at, and when I 
was last in Japan I had the good fortune to arrive at Ekoin on the very eve of 
the opening of the great wrestling tournament which takes place there every 
winter and lasts for ten fine days. The entire city, I remember, seemed to be 
in a state of ferment as we were conveyed in rickshaws towards our hotel, and at 
first neither my companion nor I could make out what in the world was going 
on. For in many parts of the town of Ekoin great drums were being beaten, 
and their loud and incessant tom-toming, combining with the shouts and the 
street cries of lusty citizens and the excited jabbering and gesticulations of 
everybody in general, led us to suppose, and rightly so, that something very 
unusual was either happening or about to happen. The wrestling matches of 
Ekoin, we had often heard it said, are the most important in the whole of 
Japan. Indeed, many scores of Japanese ‘‘ bloods ” travel hundreds of miles in 
order to witness them, and when the matches are over these visitors generally 
proceed to paint the town red, precisely after the manner of certain civilised 
young Europeans. arly on the following morning, therefore, we were awakened 
by the sound of more drums, one of which, more aggressive and ear-jarring than 
all the rest put together, caused my friend to send down to enquire of our 
landlord what ailed it. In answer to the enquiry, the landlord himself, smiling 
and bowing, presently presented himself at our sitting-room door and begged 
politely to draw the attention of his ‘‘ proud guests” to the fact that the great 
drum to which they were pleased to object was being beaten at the top of a 
wooden tower, temporarily erected, as we afterwards discovered, just in front of 
the wrestling booth. So much and such unexpected politeness on the part of the 
hotel-keeper completely soothed my friend’s rather ruffled temper, and a few hours 
later, our landlord having offered to accompany us in order to act as interpreter, 
we were all three seated together in the best positions available inside the booth 
and waiting somewhat impatiently for the first match to begin. 

The interior of the booth, I may mention here, greatly resemb!ed the 
interior of an ordinary European circus tent some 200ft. in length, and 1ooft, or 
150ft. in width, the arena itself being in the centre, slightly raised, and 
surrounded by tiers of seats. The roof of the booth, being smaller in circum- 
ference than the arena, was supported by four round poles or pillars slanting 
slightly inward and decorated with black, white, red, and green bands 
respectively, while the tops of all four pillars were completely concealed by 
purple drapery embroidered with white plum blossoms. The arena, barely. 12ft. 
in diameter, was surrounded by bags of rice heaped one upon another, 
in‘ended, so the landlord told us, as offerings to the gods, At one side I 
noticed several tiny pails of water, some heaps of common rock-salt, and a large 
quantity of paper. The water, of course, was there to be sprinkled over the 
combatants when they became exhausted ; the paper, we soon discovered, took 
the place of towels and rubbers ; and the salt was strewn about the ring after 
every bout, presumably in order to cleanse or in some way disinfect the ground. 

We had not been long in our seats when four burly umpires stalked gravely 
forward and took their places, one at each pillar. A moment later the wrestlers 
themselves appeared, and, amid expressions of approval and enthusiasm from the 
now impatient audience, calmly ranged themselves on two sides of the ring, 
opposite each other. Hardly had they sorted and seated themselves to their 
satisfaction when a gorgeously-attired individual, called, I believe, the Yobidashi, 
stepped lightly forward into the centre of the arena, where, fan in hand, he 
cried out in a powerful but bell-like voice the names of the two wrestlers about to 
compete. When this individual had retired, tlie officiating umpire, a pompous, 
stern-looking middle-aged man, stood up in his seat and repeated the announce- 
ment, and then, without more ado, signalled to his men to come forward, which 
they did smiling, and with much alacrity, one from each side of the ring. 
Arrived in the centre, for an instant they paused, facing each other and still 
smiling good-naturedly ; then each, turning abruptly towards the pillar nearest 
to him, became suddenly serious, and having stretched his arms and his legs and 
stamped five times upon the ground with one foot, wheeled round and once 
more faced his adversary. The whole of this pantomime had taken but a few 
seconds, but during those few seconds the umpire, standing outside the ring, 
had been closely watching both men. Now he uttered some Japanese guttural, 
and we knew that the word for the struggle to begin had been given. 

Nevertheless a long delay followed. It isa rule of the Japanese wrestling 
ring that both competitors must begin hostile operations at one and the same 
moment, and, as they seemed to find difficulty in doing this, the umpire had 
to interfere repeatedly. At last they did hit off the right point, and then, 
certainly, they set to work in earnest, and the fun waxed ‘ast and furious. Again 
and again the audience jumped about in their seats through sheer excitement, 
This way and that the wrestlers swayed, sometimes locked in a close embrace 
for over 2min. at a time, and still neither the one nor the other, appeared 
to gain any advantage over his antagonist. The rules of Japanese wrestling, 
however, are somewhat complicated, and as likely as not we overlooked many of 
the minor points. Indeed our genial landlord happened to mention in course of 
conversation that there were no less than 175 distinct ways of tackling 
an adversary in the wrestling ring, and that every one of these ‘* hands,” 
as they are termed technically, is described minutely in the rules, and taught to 
every would-be wrestler. ‘‘ In order to defeat an adversary,” he added, ‘* it is 
not absolutely necessary that you throw him,” and often we noticed that 
attempts were made by one or other of the wrestlers to force his adversary’s 
foot over the boundary line, or to make him touch the ground with his. knee, or 
even with his hand. Tripping, springing forward or backward, or jumping 
suddenly sideways, and so causing the opponent to overbalance himself and fail 
of his own accord—these and many similar dodges were tried again and again, 
sometimes with success. More than once during this bout,.as well as during 
the still more exciting bouts that wé witnessed subsequently, the umpire would 
suddenly cry out to the wrestlers to desist, an order which they always obeyed 
instantly, and without changing their position in the very least degree. Conse- 
quently some of the attitudes in which they found themselves suddenly placed 
were more than ludicrous, and the way in which the umpire, after giving them 
a few moments’ breathing-time, would pose them in the exact positions in which 
they had found themselves when ordered to desist, was little short of marvellous. 
To my mind wrestling of this sort is far more interesting to watch than a 
boxing-match or a prize fight, even at the N.S.C., and certainly quite 
as much science, judgment, skill, and power of self-control are required 
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for the former kind of contest as for the latter. When at last the wrestling 
bout came to an end, the winner merely squatted near the side of the 
arena, while the umpire, indicating him with his closed fan, called out his 
name in a loud voice, and then, turning to the defeated competitor, sternly 
ordered the latter to quit the ring, which he immediately did, looking as 
shamefaced and as crestfallen as though he carried upon his shoulders the 
troubles of the whole world. 

Verily it is worth while to visit Japan once, if only to witness these compe- 
titions. What the matches must have been like in days gone by, when every 
famous wrestler was worshipped almost as a god, as, indeed, the Spanish bull- 
fighters are venerated in Madrid to this day, one can well imagine. The 
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wrestlers themselves are not tall, but they are for the most part very stout 
and immensely powerful. When wrestling they wear nothing but a strip of 
cloth wound round the loins, and the way in which they perspire is very 
remarkable, considering the severe training which they undergo for weeks and 
sometimes months before taking part in a great contest. It is said that at the 
present time between 600 and 700 professional wrestlers live in Tokyo alone, 
where wrestling matches are held on several of the more important of the 
festival days. The cream of wrestling, however, if I may so term it, is 
undoubtedly to be seen only in Ekoin, the town in which, in 1657, over 107,000 
human beings were destroyed by the terrible earthquake which continued there 
incessantly for two days and two nights. BAsIL TOzER. 


Pheasant Shooting at Holkham.—II. 
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Copyright THE HOUSE-PARTY IN THE HALL 
Major Hon. W. Coke. 

Sir Charles Cust. H.S.H. Prince Adolphus of Teck. 

Viscountess Coke. H.R.H. the Duke of York. Countess of Dartmouth. Viscountess Cobham, 

H.S.H. Princess Adolthus of Teck. 


Hon. Edward Coke. Hon. Joke Coke. 
Hon, Maud Lyttelton. Viscount Coke. 


Countess of Leicester. Earl of Dartmouth, Marquess of Winchester. 


) E left the Holkham party at the moment when the 
U flush was about to begin from Scarborough Clump. 
Lord Leicester had posted the guns in three rows 

about 5oyds. 
apart. The 
first line con- 
sisted of seven 
guns, the 
second of the 
same, while at 
the back stand 
any who may 
be left. The 
first bird to 
appear was a 
jay! Doubt- 
lesshethought 
he was high 
enough, but 
he did not 
know the guns 
below him, 
and came 
down to 
mother earth. 
The shooting 
then became 
fast and 
sustained. 
H.R.H. the 
Duke of York 
killed his birds 
in his usual 
brilliant form, Copyright 
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Lady Mabel Coke. Hon. Lilian Baring. 

Mr. Tryon. 

Hon. Thomas Coke. Mr. Bromley-Davenport. Hon. Arthur Coke. 
Viscount Cobham. Duchess of Westminster. Dowager Lady Ashburton, 


and was well supported by those behind and in line with him. 
The younger members of the House of Coke showed to great 
advantage. Especial mention should be made of the Hon. Tom 
Coke, who 
killed rocke- 
ters brilliantly 
in the back 
line. Anyone 
who can keep 
up aa average 
in the back 
line at Scar- 
borough 
Clump is 
more than an 
ordinary shot. 
The shooting 
lasted for an 
hour, and 
a-half, during 
which time the 
ladies of the 
house-party 
appeared, 
adding to the 
pict uresque- 
aess of the 
scene. Scar- 
borough 
should be 
called the 
ladies’ day, for 
besides the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” jadies of the 
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house-party many resident in 
the neighbourhood make an 
enueavour to be present. 

*« All hands to the back of 
the Clump ” is now heard, and 
the beaters, forming a line, drive 
the whole Clump through to 
the guns, and put out what 
pheasants remain there. This 
brought the day’s sport to a 
close, and though there are 
larger bags made elsewhere, it 
is doubtful whether there is 
any place in England where 
pheasants can be shown better 
or brought in a more ideal 
fashion over the guns. The 
bag was then counted, the 
pheasants being placed in a 
long row alongside the road. 
It consisted of 760 pheasants, 
257 hares, 20 rabbits, 10 wood. 
cock, and 27 various—this is 
one of the worst years for the 
wild pheasants (which should 
add to the bag) known for 
many seasons. 
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SHOOTING OUTSIDE COMMON BRECK CLUMP. "C..” 


_The second day was the “Old Common ”—the meet being 
at Sir John’s Hill, which will be found marked on the plan. It 


will be seen that the 
beaters, going out as 
soon as it is light, 
starting beyond the 
village of Holkham, 
have driven in belts 
and coverts at least 
two miles in length, 
and the pheasants 
have now at least 
another mile to travel 
before reaching the 
“stop.” It is really 
a remarkable _ per- 
formance to be able 
to drive them such a 
distance ; however, 
they generally go into 
this stop well, one 
reason possibly being 
that, unlike Scar- 
borough, where the 
pheasants are driven 
to a corner, and con- 
sequently jostle 
each other, and if one 
pheasant goes wrong Copyright 
the others are likely 
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to do the same, this wood has a broad face to it opposite the 
Clump, extending 2o0o0yds. or 300yds., and the pheasants are 
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WAITING. 


therefore more separate and not so likely to disturb each other ; 
be that as it may, they almost invariably go in well. 
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It-would be 
simply repetition to 
go into detail of the 
working of this and 
the following day ; 
suffice it to say that 
in principle it was 
precisely the same as 
the first. The ground 
beaten in the early 
morning is shown on 
the plan, also that 
shot by the guns. 
The early morning 
threatened to be 
stormy, : but before 
the shooting began 
it became a lovely 
day — bright, cold, 
and a strong wind 
from the westward, 
which would bring 
the pheasants out at 
the head of the Clump 
at a great pace, and 
the back guns would 
have to do their level 
best to keep up their 


reputations. A great many visitors gathered in the road to see 
the sport, and were rewarded by witnessing some very fine 
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shooting. The pheasants at 
this Clump are more difficult 
even than at Scarborough. 
They seem to reach a greater 
height and descend with that 
gliding flight which is so pecu- 
liarly difficult to judge. Many 
a good shot has gone home in 
despair at not being able to 
stop these high birds; and if 
some of those who write on the 
easy slaughter of hand-reared 
pheasants were put in this 
position they would alter their 
views. The battue lasted 
about two hours, and the 
shades of evening were begin- 
ning to draw on before it was 
over. Never were pheasants 
better shown; the shooting, 
too, was first-class, and when 
the word was given, “all 


‘hands to the. back of the 


wood,” everyone agreed that 
they had had a good day. 

The bag amounted to 956 
pheasants, 86 hares, 14 rabbits, 
2 woodcock, and 1 partridge. 
Tae record for this beat is 1,341 
pheasants, 138 hares, and 77 
various. 
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The third and last day 
was at the Barn Plantation, 
and, so far. as the bag goes, 
was the best, but neither from 
a sportsman’s nor a spectator’s 
point of view can it be com- 
pared with the others. The 
‘“‘stop,” as will be seen from 
the sketch, is at the end of the 
Broom Wood, and covers 
about three acres; there is not 
the least bit of a hill for the 
pheasants to rise from, as there 
is at Scarborough and the Old 
Common, and the guns stand 
in the wood amongst the hazel 
bushes, so that they are out of 
sight of the pheasants, which 
therefore do not get up to such 
a great height. Shooting 
through the trees, too, gives a 
line and makes the shooting 
easier. H.R.H. the Duke of 
York shot here in wonderful 
form, frequently having three 
birds dead in the air at one 
time, and is reported to have 
killed 280 pheasants at this 
stand. 

The bag, when counted, Copyright 
amounted to 951 pheasants, 364 
hares, 35 rabbits, 7 woodcock, 15 partridges—1,372 head. The 
record for this beat is 1,205 pheasants, 847 hares, and 1g various. 
The total head of game killed in the three days amounted to 
3,487 head. 

If the sketch of these three days’ shooting be carefully 
followed, it will be seen how much forethought and generalship 
is required to bring each day to a successful issue. 


Close of the British Whale Fishery 


Y a process of natural decay, without a struggle the most romantic and 

} hazardous of British industries has come to an end. A recent curt 

announcement in the daily Press of the sale, for other purposes, of the 
last two ships of the whaling fleet at Dundee has passed almost unnoticed. 
Litile surprise need be felt at this, when the moribund condition of the Arctic 
whale fishery for several years past is remembered. Nevertheless, the final 
exit of a trade that has existed for more than 300 years, which has called 
forth some of the finest qualities of the race, and furnished the literature of 
heroism and adventure with innumerable examples, should not thus pass 
unhonoured into oblivion. And if in what follows it may appear that the whale 
fishery has not been so great a source of wealth to this country as might be 
supposed, there can be no doubt that the action of successive Governments in 
keeping it alive through so long a period of discouragements has been am ly 
justified in other ways. 

Steam and steel have not, it is true, robbed the sea of all its romance, but 
they have slain the old school, and the new has hardly found itself yet. The 
hurry and stress of our strenuous days is not congenial to such adventures as 
befel the old voyagers, by which our young ideas were fired, and which. it is to 
be hoped, will delight bright juveniles for many generations to come. _ Especially 
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SHOOTING IN THICK COVERT. 
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is this true of the Arctic whale fishery. Even the advent of steam as a mo ive 
power for whale-ships could not do a great deal to hasten their leisurely pro- 
ceedings. Surrounded by the unmeasurable forces of the ice, haste b comes 
impossible, and man acquires something of the solemn stateliness of his environ- 
ment. Hurry is of noavail against the ice-floe, yet when the opportunity comes, 
long-pent-up energy accomplishes wonders in brief spaces of time. Not a few 
old whalemen are strongly of opinion that the throb of the propeller is answerable 
for much of the ill-success met with of late years in the Arctic. It is indisputable 
that while the range of vision enjoyed by the cetacea is extremely limited, their 
sense of hearing, or whatever it is they possess in lieu’ thereof, is so acute as to 
be almost incredible. It has often been asserted by authorities that the 
mysticetze have been alarmed by the noise of a steamer’s screw at a distance of 
fifty miles! This may be an exaggeration, but all who know the cetacea 
personally can bear witness to the marvellous minner in which they become 
aware of anything unusual happening many miles away. Yet their organs of 
sight and hearing are ludic:ously disproportionate to their vast bulk. Their eves 
are no larger than those of cattle, their ears or aural orifices are extremely 
difficult to find at all, and of the sense of smell they appear to be desti:ute 
altogether. Believing, then, that the whales are not extinct, but have sought 
other hiding-places, these authorities feel that if they could but find those happy 
hunting grounds, they would be rewarded by full ships. Reasonable grounds for 
such a belief must be pronounced as wanting. The enormous drain upon the 
resources of those narrow seas for centuries, coupled with the well-known slow 
rate of reproduction among the whales, is quite sufficient to account for their 
present scarcity, or, indeed, for their hiving become extinct long ago. 

The cetacea are a numerous family, of which only a few members are sought 
after, on account of their value commercially, combined with the comparative 
ease with which they may be secured. First among them in point of value as 
well as size must be placed the gigantic Greenland or “ right” whale (Bileena 
mysticetus), the chase of which has now finally been abandoned by us. Tue 
worth of this huge mammal is not, however, on account of the oil yielded 
by its massive coating of blu ber, but from its being the possessor of a 
goodly quantity of that peculiar 
product known to everybody under 
the misleading name of ‘‘whalebone ” 
(baleen). The value of * train” oil 
(Dutch ‘* Thraam”’) is now so trivial 
as to preclude all idea of its being 
souzht after alone by British ships, 
although the thrifty Norwegians 
manage to make such a fishery pay. 
But whalebone, owing to the apparently 
insuperable difficulty of inventing an 
efficient substitute, has risen in price 
so enormously as to be now worth 
over £2,000 per ton. Since, there- 
fore, a fair-sized ‘‘ right” whale will 
yield nearly a ton of marketable whale- 
bone, and twelve tuns of oil, the value 
of the former being nearly ten times 
that of the latier, it is evident that few 
‘* fish ” of this size wou'd be required 
to mike a good season’s catch. 

Whalebone, properly speaking, is 
not bone at all. In thin plates, or 
lamine, in shape somewhat like an 
immense scythe blade, it springs from 
a bed of gum in the animal’s upper 
jaw. A large number of these blades, 
side by side, ‘form. a kind of screen, 
the interstices of which are made still 
more minute on the inside by the 
thinning of their edges until they are 
frayed into a coarse hair. Through 
this effective natural sieve are strained 
the myriads of minute crustacea upon 
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tapering ends of the blades sweep down into the huge scoop-like lower jaw, 
often 14ft. from their roots. A species of ‘‘ right” whale (Balena Australis) 
that has its habitat in the Southern Seas, between 30deg. and 6odeg. south, 
also carries marketable ‘‘tone,” but in nothing like the quantity which is 
obtained from his northern congener. All the rest of the Balaenze—fin-backs, 
hurmp-backs, blue-backs, sulphur-bottoms, etc., to give them their trading 
epithets—carry so feeble a fringe of baleen in their mouths as to make it not 
worth extracting. Subsisting as they do upon fish, such as herring, sprats, 
mackerel, etc., they do not need the extensive sifting arrangement with which 
the ‘‘ right ” whale is provided, and which has proved his ruin. 

The sperm whale (Physeter macrocephalus), cachalot, or pottfisch, comes 
easily second in value to the Greenland whale, while in size it is somewhat 
doubtful whether he is not nearly equal. The shape of the two creatures being 
so essentially different, comparison is difficult. Except for the fact of both being 
cetaceous marine mammalia, the dissimilarity between these giants of the deep 
is so great, that they hardly seem to belong to the same genera. One glance at 
the monstrous shapeless head of a sperm whale is sufficient to give any observer 
the idea that timidity and meekness are no characteristics of his. When 
assuming, as they often do, a vertical position in the sea, the colossal heads, with 
their broad, flat ends, look like nothing so much as stumpy basaltic columns 
protruding from the waves. On their under sides it is positively startling to 
discover a comparatively slender shaft of bone, sometimes attaining a length 
of 2oft., and studded with huge curved teeth, which forms the lower jaw. 
In the groove which receives this long mandible are a series of sockets, into 
which the teeth fit. At the bottom of these may sometimes bé found an 
abortive dental growth, but essentially the creature has teeth only in one jaw. 
This may be regarded as fairly conclusive evidence that although in some 
previous stage of their history these animals may have lived upon tough, bony 
victims, yet their present food must be soft-bodied and easily separated. And 
it is now well known that gigantic molluscs (Sepiadz), which in the middle 
depths where the cachalot feeds atiain a size incredible to oidinary mortals, 
form the principal, if not the only, food upen which he lives. From the immense 
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head, roughly one-third of the entire body, pure spermaceti is obtained in large 
quantities, one individual captured by the writer’s ship in Foveaux. Straits 
yielding three tuns, while the body blubber made eleven tuns of sperm oil. 
Unlike train oil, sperm holds a high value still—so high that in this country it 
is not easy to obtain it pure. Yet one more substance is occasionally found 
in the cachalot. Ambergris, that mysterious drug to which so many marvellous 
qualities have been attributed, and which is still almost worth its weight in 
gold, is produced only by the sperm whale. From its usual position in the 
body it is probably the excreta of the animal, which, normally fluid, has 
become solid and impacted in the rectum. Under the circumstances of ordinary 
whaling it is impossible to search the bowels of the animal for this precious 
substance, a'though it 4as been sought after and found. Usually its discovery 
is due to accident. Lastly, and perhaps to most people strangest of all the 
differences between whale and whale, the sperm whale is a denizen of every 
sea except within the Polar circles, while the Greenland whale is found nowhere 
else. 

Undoubtedly the first whales successfully attacked by man were of a kind 
that, except upon the coast of Norway, have for at least a century enjoyed 
complete immunity from pursuit. The rorquals (Balznoptera), as they are 
called, are chiefly remarkable for their slender bodies, great length, scanty 
blubber, and trivial fringe of whalebone. They are, like the cachalot, to be 
found all over the world ; indeed, their geographical range is more extensive 
still, for they are found in great numbers up to the very verge of the Antarctic 
ice barrier. The shores of Northern Europe, from Cape Ortegal to the northern- 
most headland of Norway, were formerly one of the most famous feeding 
grounds of the Balzena rostrata, or beaked whale, a rorqual that subsists entirely 
upon such fish as herrings, pilchards, etc. And it is tolerably certain that the 
hardy Biscayan fishermen, either in defence of their nets ur from a love of 
adventure, were the first to attack these great animals in their frail 
craft, The only other serious claim to this high honour is made on behalf of 
the Norwegians, and to save controversy it may well be divided. At any rate, 
all authorities agree in placing the date of the commencement of whale-fishing 
in the latter half of the ninth century A.D. Many curious references in the 
li:erature of the period might ve adduced to support this view. In the 
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‘‘Translation et des Mirac'es de St. Vaast,” 875, the whale fiskery on the 
French coast is alluded to, Tie ‘* Vie de St. Arnould, Eveque de Soissons,” a 
work of the eleventh century, tells of a miracle performed by this saint, in which 
particular mention is made of the harpoon. Some Flemi-h fishermen were in 
imminent danger not only of losing a whale which they had harpooned, but 
also their lives. But through the intercession of St. Arnould, to whom they 
vowed a portion of the spoil, the monster became quieted. Without further 
difficulty he was killed and drawn to shore amid great rejoicings. Langebek, a 
Danish writer of the twelfth century, says that the Icelanders were in the habit 
of hunting whales along their shores and subsisting upon the flesh thereof, 
William the Conqueror is credited (Gall. Christ. xi., instr. 59) with having 
made a gift of the tithe of whales taken at Dive to the Convent of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, and a bull of Pope Eugene ITI., in 1145, orders a donation to 
the church at Coutances of the tithe of whales’ sovg.es taken at Merri. This 
was confirmed by an Act of Philip of France in 1319. D’Aussy (** Vie Privée 
des Francais ”) quotes a manuscript of the thirteenth century,where mention is 
made of the flesh of whales being used as food. It records that the meat, and 
particularly the tongue, was publicly sold in the markets of Bayonne, Cibourie, 
and Béariz, and that it was esteemed a delicacy. Edward III. had a revenue 
of £6 upon every whale brought into the latter harbour. This impost was in 
1338 considerable enough to be awarded to Peter de Puyanne, Admiral of the 
English Fleet at Bayonne, in payment for his services.. In England, by an Act 
of Edward IT. (‘* Rymers Foedera,” tom. III., p. 514), relating to an agreement 
with Yolendis de Soliere, Lady of Belino, he reserves to himself the right to all 
whales cast upon the shore. Another Act of Henry IV., in 1415, gives to the 
church at Rochester the tithe of all whales taken along the shores of that 
bishopric. 

In the natural course of events, as the whales became fewer along the coasts 
the bolder spirits among the fishermen followed them farther out to sea. 
Consequently we find the Biscayan whale fishers ultimately venturing across the 
Atlantic as far as New‘oundland, Iceland, and Greenland. There they met and 
joined forces with the Icelanders, bold and hardy fishermen like themselves. By 
their united efforts the first regular 
foreign whale fishery was estabiished, 
which by the end of the sixteenth 
century employed a fleet of fif'y or 
sixty sail Our own countrymen, 
s‘imulated doubtless by the reports of 
this profitable enterprise, also fitted 
out a fleet, which sailed in 1594 for 
the western shores of the North 
Atlantic, for the purpose of hunting 
the walrus and the whale. One of 
these vessels, the Grace, of Bristol, 
found a large quantity of whalebone 
on the shores of St, George’s Bay, 
Newfoundland, jetsam from some 
Biscayan whale-ships that had been 
wrecked there three years he’ore. 
This vessel appears to have brought 
the first recorded importation of whale- 
bone into En land. 

Meanwhile the Du'ch navigators, 
Barentz, Heemskerke, and Ryp, had 
in the course of their Northern voyages 
discovered the great island of Spitz- 
bergen. Sir Hugh Willoughby always 
claimed to have reached it lorty-three 
years before, but this was strenuously 
denied by the Dutch. ‘These rival 
pretensions led to much trouble after 
the whale fishery became established 
there, though the Dutch freely admitted 
that the Enzlish began the industry 
in those wate:s full four years earlier 
than they did. Several years elapsed 
after the Dutch discovery of Spitz- 
bergen before any attempt was made 
to catch whales there, although the 
ITull merchants had fitted out whale-ships in 1598, which cruised the Northern 
Seas from Iceland to the North Cape. Upon the rediscovery of Spitzbergen by 
Henry Hudson, in 1607, they were among the first to venture thither, The 
Muscovy Company, incorporated under charter of Philip and Mary in 1566, 
sent Captain Jonas Poole on a voyage of discovery northward in 1610. it 
terminated in his filiing his ships with walrus blubber at Spitzbergen, whence he 
returned home fired with enthusiasm by the sight of the immense number of 
huge whales that swarmed around those rugged shores. As a result of his 
information the company fitted out two ships for the fishery, the Marie Margaret, 
of 160 tons, Captain Thomas Edge, and the Elizabeth, of 60 tons, Captain 
Jonas Poole. ‘They secured a fair cargo, but after a series of ‘misfortunes both 
the vessels were wrecked. The lives of the crews and most of the ladin: were 
salved by a Hull ship, which brought them ‘safely home again. In no way 
discouraged by the disaster, the Muscovy Company next year sent other two 
ships, but as might have been expected, remembering the time and the high 
spirit of adventure prevailing in Europe, three foreign whale-ships made their 
appearance on the new whaling grounds. Two of them were from Holland and 
one from Biscay. But the English adventurers, deeply resenting what they 
considered an impudent infringement of their rights, set upon the intruders, 
harassing them until they fled, emp'y away. The company’s ships succeeded in 
obtaining 180 tuns of oil. _ In the following year, 1613, the Muscovy Company 
obtained « supplementary charter granting them the entire monopoly of the 
Spitzbergen fishery. They then equipped seven «rmed vessels headed by a ship 
of twenty-one guns, and went on their stately way, confident in their power to hold 
the field against allt espassers. But inspite of the itiformation they received of 
these warlike preparations, the foreigners were not deterred from again 
endeavouring to participate in the rich spoil to le won. A fleet of fourteen 
vessels made their appearance, Dutch, French, and Spamsh. Four privately 
owned English ships came also. ‘All these interlopers, as the monopolists 
considered them to be, were attacked in detail, whatever cargo they had 
managed to secure was taken from them, and all, except some French vessels, 
were again driven southward empty. The Frenchmen were permitted to remain 
only on condition of their paying the company a. heavy tribute of blubber, Such 
was the length to which these high-handed proceedings were carried that vue 
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Dutch ship which was partly manned by English seamen was made a prize and taken 
to London. By this affair the Du:ch estimated their loss at 130,000 guilders, 
and the company, whose servants had spent their time in fighting instead of 
fishing, was also a loser to the extent of £3,000 or £4,000. ‘These practices 
were of course common to all nations then, the only complaints being made by 
the weaker party, so that we do not really show in a worse light than any other 
European country of the per‘od. 

Of course it was not to be expected that a tenacious people like the Dutch 
would quietly submit to this treatment. They immediately took steps to 
combine their resources, forming a company which obtained from the States 
General a charter for three years granting them a monopoly of all the fisheries 
included between Nova Zembla and Davis Straits. All other ships of the 
United Provinces were warned against intringement of this right under pain of 
confiscation, Extraordinary preparations were at once made by the new 
company, and in 1614 a large fleet sailed for Spitzbergen, accompanied by four 
ships of war mounting thirty guns each. The Russia Company sent also a goodly 
squadron, numbering fifteen vessels, to the grounds, but the display of force 
made by the Hollanders was so formidable that the English were compelled to 
leave them unmolested. Perhaps on account of the naturally strained condition of 
affairs, neither nation met with much success that year. _So important was the 
matter deemed here that King James sent Sir Henry Wootten on an embassy to 
Holiand to treat with the States General concerning the Greenland fisheries, but 
with what immediate result does not clearly appear. Apparently matters were 
left to right themselves. 

(7o be con/inued.) 


Mistletoe, Baleful & Blessed. 


r SHE mistletoe has seen many ups and downs in repute, 


and reflects its mixed experience in the upside-down atti- 

tude which it usually affects. This is well shown in our 
photographs. It has been almost an axiom of vegetation that 
roots should go down and leaves up—insomuch that if you invert 
a willow, leaves will sprout from the roots, and rootlets from the 
branches—but the mistletoe Hancs Heap Downwarps and root 
upwards with complete content. It was this that led Sir Thomas 
3rowne astray. Birds, he gravely argued, cannot propagate 
mistletoe by dropping seeds, as was “the creed of the ancients,” 
because the plant often ‘‘puts forth under the bough, where 
seed can neither fall nor remain’’; and Dean Wren applauded 
in a footnote that ‘this one objection is soe vigorous and clever 
as cuts off the foolish assertion for ever.’ So the learned Sir 
Thomas laid it down that mistletoe is not a plant, but an 
‘“‘ arboreous excrescence, bred ofa viscous and superfluous sap ”’; 
and again the cackling Dean Wren follows with his footnote of 
exclamation : ‘“* Arboreous excrescences of the oake are soe many 
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as may raise the greatest wonder; besides the gall, which is 
his proper fruite (!) hee shootes out oakerns, i.e, ut munc 
vocamus (acornes), and oakes apples and polypodye, and moss; 
five several sorts of excrescences,” 


But the “ancients " were wiser than Sir Thomas Browne 
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—to be wiser than Dean Wren were no great thing—and from 
the habits of the missel thrush, the é£ofdpos of Aristotle, they 
built a neat proverb of the ways of men who prepare evil for 
themselves, as the thrush propagates a plant that produces 
birdlime. 

Yet Sir Thomas gets even with the ancients when he sums up 
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the reputed magical virtues of mistletoe as “a pagan relick.”” To 
the Druids the mistletoe contained the quintessence of the virtues 
of the tree on which it hung ; and the rarity of its growth upon the 
sacred oak made its discovery a theme of high and holy festival. 
With a golden. hook the most reverend of the highest class of 
priest locally available up-climbed the tree and cut the plant 
into his snowy robe. The virtue of such vegetable so cut and 
thus secured was to resist all poisons and confer fertility on 
all who used it. Later the mistletoe fell from its high place 
of honour, to be classed as pagan poison, but revived somewhat 
in the more recent rustic practice of administering it to cows. 
This was commonly done only in the case of the first cow which 
calved on a farm after New Year’s Day; and, as so often 
happens, superstitious folk-lore is justified by modern science, 
which admits the mistletoe’s ‘“‘ antispasmodic properties.” 

Now, however, the pharmacopoeia knows it not, and our 
decadent age is fast despoiling the mistletoe even of its magical 
virtue of conferring comparative immunity upon the daring wight 
who at Yuletide kisses perforce a maiden beneath its ivory berries. 
We say ‘‘comparative”’ immunity, because nowhere is it laid down 
that the kissed maiden might not ‘ soundly cuffe’’ and ‘ score 
upon the costard”’ the caitiff churl whose osculation was in truth 
unwelcome. Yet would our grandfathers risk a broken pate for 
a stolen kiss, though we, degenerately, dare no longer claim a 
privilege which feminine fashion has dubbed “ vulgar,” except 
in the case of our grandmothers and ancient maiden aunts— 
when it is scarcely a privilege. 

Perhaps it is only fair that the honour of the mistletoe 
should decay to misrepute, since it only rose to honour through 
vile use. Through the far mists of Scandinavian mythology, 
the grim figure of wicked Loki rises, searching for a weapon 
sprung neither from “ fire, air, earth, or water,” with which to 
slay beautiful Balder, the Apollo of the North. He found the 
mistletoe, and shaped from its wood an arrow, with which he 
induced the blind God of Darkness to slay Balder unwittingly. 
But the combined prayers of gods and goddesses restored Balder 
to life, and the mistletoe was straightway given to the Goddess 
of Love, and all that passed thereunder received a kiss, in token 
that the plant which the spirit of evil intended as the weapon of 
hate and death should be the symbol of life and love. 

Christian legend has been equally capricious in attributing 
the worst of functions to the mistletoe in the first instance, and 
then promoting it to high honour. In West England folk-lore 
the mistletoe was once a shapely forest tree, but, its wood having 
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been used as material for the Cross, it has since been compelled 
to lead an ignoble parasitical existence. | Nevertheless many 
centuries of Christianity have seen the chief place in the chief 
festival of our faith accorded to this berried bough. 

Shakespeare held to the ill-opinion of the plant, and used 
it as an accent on the desolation of forbidding regions where trees 
grew 

*¢ forlorn and lean ; 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe,” 


” 


while our song of ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough 
of tragedies. 

Thus the mistletoe rises and falls, alternately baleful and 
blessed, gruesome and gay, accursed and holy; now providing 
a topic for Dean Wren’s ignorance, and then a leading argument 
of Darwin’s wisdom. Yet, through it all, the quaint, mysterious 
growth of the strange plant drew human fancy toward it, and in 
no age since men planted gardens have efforts, until recent years 


covers the grimmest 


_ quite futile, not been made to cultivate it. Botanists have 


fought, too, over the classification of Viscum album, as they 
call our own mistletoe, and its cousins with their insignificant 
one-sexed flowers; but the best arrangement seems to place it 
with the showy crimson-flowered Loranthus family. They 
make a useless, albeit an interesting, natural order, and with the 
exception of a Chilian Loranthus, which produces a black dye, 
and a mistletoe which grows on the nux vomica, and shares 
its poisonous and medicinal qualities, none of the species 
possess economic value worth notice. Our own species grows 
by choice On AppLe TREES, as in our illustration, but there 
are at least twenty common trees on which it may be found, 
notably the hawthorn, pear, and poplar, also willows, elms, and 
firs, and, most rarely, perhaps, on oaks. We worship its pre- 
sence there or anywhere else no longer; which is just as well, 
perhaps, for in these days when mistletoe is sold with artificial 
berries ‘at Christmas it hardly justifies real kisses, to say nothing 
of real prayers. 


BETWEEN tne FLAGS. 





ERHAPS the poverty of the land in regard to horses worthy of being 
. called steeplechasers has never been more pain‘ully exemplified than it 
was by last week’s racing. Sport—if it can be so called—began on 
Monday at Manchester, and there we certainly saw the best steeplechase of the 
week, namely, the New Year’s Handicap Steeplechase of three miles. Time 
was, however, wien we should have seen a far better-class field turn out for a 
stake worth £214, and the remainder of the chasing seen at the meeting was 
beneath contempt. Among the runners for the New Year’s Steeplechase was 
an old ‘* Liverpool” hero in The Soarer; but what sort of opinion must the 
handicapper have of him now who only asked him to give 7lb. to the moderate 
Model? The 1896 Grand National winner usually does better later in the 
season, and he is probably not at his best yet, or he could hardly have failed to 
give 11lb, to Furze Hill, who, on their Sandown Park running, must be nearly 
a stone behind Barcalwhey. As it was, Major Orr-Ewing’s six year old son of 
Galliard won in a canter by six lengths, with Snape second, The Soarer third, 
and Model fou:th, whilst Lotus L'ly and Slander fell. The Irish five year old 
Sitric, by Hackler, who took the Club Maiden Steeplechase, disgraced himself 
sadly later in the week, and it makes one wonder what sort of animal Modesty 
must be when odds were laid on Model to give her 24lb. in the last race of 
the meeting, the Paddock Handicap Steeplechase. There were only these two 
runners, and Model falling, the non-favour:te only had to get round the course 
to win. 

Wednesday was a blank day as regards racing, and the next place to which 
we went, in hopes of seeing something better than usual, was Gatwick, 
where the comparatively better prizes than are given at most meetings under 
National Hunt Rules in these days ought, one would think, to have some effect 
in that direction, I wish I could write that it was so; but seeing that the 
Manor Steeplechase was won by Longchalks, to whom Josephus presented 8lb. 
and a two lengths beating only the other day, and that Goldwasher, who took the 
Leatherhead Steeplechase, was subsequently sold for 55 guineas, I fear I should 
be hardly justified in doing so. From his good looks, I once thought St. George, 
who ran nowhere in the first-named race, likely to make a fairly good horse over a 
country, but he appears to have become a very faint-hearted sort of brute, 
Lafayette may be a useful five year old, at any rate he keeps on winning, even 
if he does not beat much. At Gatwick he only had two opponents in the Purley 


* Steeplechase, namely, old Cornbury and Scourst. He was giving 7lb. to the 


former of these and 12lb. to the latter, and with odds of 2 to 1 laid on him won 
as he liked by a couple of lengths. 

On Friday and Saturday we went chasing at Lingfield, quite the prettiest 
little course near London. I was asked how it was possible to expect good 
sport when the three cross-country events of the first day were only worth 
140 sovs. all told. On the other hand, it would probably have been no better had 
there been five times this amount of money to run for, and it seems useless to 
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give good stakes when there are no good horses to run for them. The first two 
of these events, the Holly Steeplechase and the Harkover Selling Steeplechase, 
were repetitions of the Hunters’ Steeplechase and the Ashford Selling Steeple- 
chase at Wye, the first being won by True Blue and the second by Buffalo, The 
former of these is nothing but a common “ fox-catcher ” to look at, but he fenced 
better than his four opponents, and won in a canter from Leach Macha, who had 
failed to stand up at Gatwick the previous day, with the Manchester winner, 
Sitric, a bad third. The form of the lot that went to the post for the Harkover 
Selling Steeplechase may be fairly gauged by the fact that the winner, Buffalo, 
who, by the way, is a son of the gallant little Bard, was bought in for 75 guineas. 
The New Year’s Handicap Steeplechase was won by the favourite, the aged 
Carrington, who would not beat the five year old Lafayette at even. weights, but 
who was made favourite here, and got home easily in front of five moderate 
opponents, On the second day the Weald Handicap Steeplechase was won by 
old President, who, being by Peter, son of Hermit, ought to be a’ good jumper, 
and who showed himself to be a lot in front of those recent winners, Model and 
Longchalks. ; 

With regard to the other form of racing under National Hunt Rules seen 
during the week, namely, hurdle-racing, it is possible to write in less dispraise, 
although this is at the best but a hybrid and second-rate sport, and useful only 
as a stepping-stone to better things over a country. A promising young hurdler 
is the four year old Heal, who was made an odds-on favourite for the Maiden 
Hurdle Race at Manchester, but he finished no nearer than fourth, the winner 
turning up in the four year old Arkwright, by the beautifully-bred Aiklow, who 
was in receipt of 7lb, from the favourite, and finished a long way in front of 
him. Bayreuth looked good busiress for the Trafford Park. Handicap Hurdle 
Race, and he ran a good horse too under his 12st. 7lb., although he failed to 
give 33lb. to the four year old Harvesting, who was well backed at 2 to 1, and 
won by eight lengths. At Gatwick old Vic, who was a jade on the flat, and 
might have been bought for 450, won the Reigate Hurdle Handicap, 
with Swaledale, who was. giving her 15lb., third. . The Yuletide Handicap 
Hurdle Race, of two and a-half miles, at Lingfield, was won by Glentworth, 
who is as nearly as possible the same animal as Vic on their Gatwick running. 
Knife Boy, giving the winner 18lb., was second, beaten a length and a-half ; 
and Eclipse, giving glb., was third. The last-named, whose first appearance 
over hurdles it was, will improve on this form before long, and is worth watch- 
ing. Coffee Cooler, for some reason or another, ran badly, On Saturday 
Kendal Maid, who was beaten by Witticism at Gatwick, beat four worse 
wretches than herself in the Blindley Heath Maiden Hurdle Race, and so ended 
about as bad a week’s sport as anyone could wish not to see. 

Nominations for flat races can hardly be said to come within the title which 
heads these notes, but at the same time the entries for the Spring Handicaps 
which appeared last week are not without their interest at this terribly dull 
time, when it is quite impossible to work up any enthusiasm over .the only 
racing there is. The first of these, the Lincolnshire Handicap, has done 
well with sixty-six entries. These include Kilcock and Jaquemart, one of whom 
will probably be honoured with the top weight Golden Bridge is also 
nominated, as are those two useful three year olds, Baldoyle and the Noble 
Duchess colt. This pair are also in the City and Suburban, but it takes a good 
three year old to win that race. Newhaven II., who ran so well in it last year, 
is engaged again, and we have not seen the best of this uncertain. Waler yet. 
Other Australian-bred horses engaged are ‘‘ Mr. Jersey’s” Aurum II., Uniform, 
Merman, and Maluma, and ‘Mr, Theobald’s” Survivor. Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild has six nominations in the Lincoln Handicap, and five in the City 
and Suburban, whilst Robinson trains very powerful contingents of nine for the 
Lincoln and seven for the Epsom event. 

There are no less than seventy-two entries for the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, the majority of whom could not win with any weight whatever, and a 
large number of whom could not get round the course in a week. This, 
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however, is always so, and it has always puzzled me to explain why. Another 
curious thing is: that, although very few owners would run their horses, and 
fewer jockeys would ride, over an identically similar line of country if it were 
anywhere else, there is always a big field for the ‘‘ Liverpool.” It cannot 
truthfully be said that they are a very grand lot this year, though there are five 
previous winners of it in Wild Man from Borneo, Father O'Flynn, The Soarer, 
Manifesto, and Drogheda, in addition to Cat al, who has twice finished second. 
The first of these, I take it, is the very woist horse that ever won this race. and 
perhaps The Soarer was below rather than above the average. Father O’Flynn 
must surely be payed out now, and good horse as Manifesto may be, I have 
never | elieved him to be so good as his once stable companion, Gentle Ida. Of 
Drogheda, whom I believe to be a good hoise, and who was not within pouncs 
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of his best form when he won last vear, I have heard the best accounts of late, 
and we have not seen the best of this Irish chaser yet. Shaker is a very pro- 
mising six year oli, and there is no saying how good Parma Violet may not be. 
Gauntlet is a high-class chaser, Ford of Fyne stays for ever, the five year old 
Yorkmint will probably make a good horse with time, and Gentle Ida wou'd be 
the best animal in training over fences or hurdles if she could be thoroughly 
wound up. Timon is entered again—in a different ownership.—and, if he is as 
good now as he was two years ago, will win. It is to be hoped that before he 
runs this year the National Hunt Committee will see fit to make public. the 
‘* explanation ” which so satisfied themselves as to the honesty of the mysterious 
policy of which he and the public were last year made victims. 
Outpost, 


IFS 





“A Little Ray of Sunshine.” 


R. PENLEY’S new play at the Royalty Theatre belongs 
to a curious order of dramatic architecture. Its bricks 
are of farce and its mortar is of sentimental comedy ; 

the foundatior. is coherent enough, but the various stages are of 
the most inconsequential kind. Can such an edifice endure? One 
would not like to say. It may, for the occupant of it is W. S. 
Penley, who for years has made us laugh—a fine reputation to 
achieve. It may not, for it is so simple in design and so flimsy 
inconstruction, It is altogether pleasant and healthy, and has a 
sunny aspect; but it is also rather cheap, unimposing, and has 
no very ornate attractions. Added to which the mind of the 
British public is quite unfathomable, even to the acutest and 
most earnest observer. However, there it is, and one is expected 
to answer the question— What is it ? 

‘A Little Ray of Sunshine,” by Messrs. Mark Ambient 
and Wilton Heriot, is described as a play, a definition which 
does not err on the side of exactness. Strictly speaking, it is a 
farce with a vein of sentiment running through it, culminating 
with quite a pretty idea five minutes before the curtain finally 
falls. The story tells of an old nobleman, looking like a retired 
tallow chandler, who has disappeared for many years, during 
which he has been retrieving the fallen fortunes of his family by 
gold-mining in Australia, and who returns home determined to 
make everybody happy and put everything right. He comes; 
he is mistaken by everyone in turn for somebody else—for the 
uncle of the domestic; for the money-lender, who, because of 
one of the usual extraordinary stage mortgages, has all the nice 
people of the play in his power, and means to eject them from 
their ancestral halls on Christmas Eve; for an old villager come 
to receive alms; for the baker’s man who brings the wedding 
cake; for a tutor; for a horse-trainer; in fact, for Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. The only possible way to keep this simple 
imbroglio going is for the old gentleman himself to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing; to pretend to be in turn 
A, B,and C to D, E, and F; and this he does with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, and a resolve to put everything straight by twelve 
o'clock on the eve of Christmas Day. Meanwhile, he has a 
rollicking time. He drinks various glasses of fine old port ; he 
is taken into lunch three times by different people, besides one in 
the kitchen as the uncle of the parlour-maid ; he is kicked out of 
the house on at least half-a-dozen occasions, with his hat and his 
coat thrown after him; he toddles through the piece with his 
funny voice, his funny little twist of the head, his funny 
mannerisms, made familiar to us by the half-hundred characters 
with which the name of Penley is honourably associated. In the 
end—a pretty end, redolent of Yuletide and goodwill to all men 
—he declares himself, amid general rejoicing. 

_ The piece is fortunate enough to enjoy a very excellent 
interpretation. Mr. Penley himself, as the quaint little seedy- 
looking nobleman, gives us another of his whimsical creations, 
bringing into play those many whimsical mannerisms and tricks 
which have endeared him to a laughter-loving generation of play- 
goers. There is a subtle difference, nevertheless, in the methods. 
of Mr. Penley in compelling our smiles—and for a considerable 
portion of the performance it worries one to discover what itis. At 
last the explanation co:nes. Mr. Penley, for the first time in the 
recollection of the writer, is interpreting a character conscious of 
the humour of his situation and his conduct. Always before, in 
the famous parts played by the clever comedian—from ‘“ The 
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Private Secretary” onwards—-the fun has come from the 
absolute ignorance of the character that there was anything 
abnormal in his personality and individuality to make the others 
laugh. It may seem like breaking a butterfly on the wheel, thus 
to delve into methods of acting designed merely to amuse. But 
it is interesting, I think, to mark this change. In the few 
pathetic moments of the farce, Mr. Penley, by attempting 
nothing that is not quite simple and straightforward, never gets 
beyond his depth, and so is quite appropriate and convincing. 

Mr. Reeves Smith is always a pleasant figure on the stage. 
It was not his fault that some portions of the piece appeared 
wire-drawn and mechanical, and that the repetition of certain 
situations, with only the slightest variations, came very close to 
being boresome. A bright and more than ordinarily clever piece 
of acting was that of Miss Gertrude Scott, who gives to what 
might have been very easily nothing more than the ordinary 
attractive young lady of the stage, individuality and character. 
Mr. Neville Doone’s performance is another of commendable 
spirit and vigour. Miss Jessie Bateman is daintily agreeable ; 
and the other members of the company help to win a favourable 
verdict for the piece. 

















that he intends to strain every nerve to produce at He: Majesty’s 

Theatre at the end of this year a commemoration revue, in honour of the 
century which will then be very near its close. Not a frivolous revue as they 
know it in Paris, of course; but a stately and magnificent affair, showing, on a 
dramatic groundwork, the national progress in all the great branches of life 
during the hundred years. Mr. Tree states that, if practical stagecraft permits 
him to do the thing on a sufficiently comprehensive and inspiring basis—other- 
wise he will not do it at all-—he will ask the co-op.ration of famous artis's to 
supervise the tableaux in which will culminate the various divisions of the 
spectacle, and famous writers to contribute oles and poems to the various stages 
of the vevue. For, although the eye would be appealed to as, perhaps, it has 
never been before in a theatre, at the same time the predominant intention is to 
give a literary review of the century, embracing the arts and sciences, fashions, 
customs, amusements, and the general life of the country. A most wondrous 
idea—one which would do Mr. Tree and his playhouse infinite credit, and give 
it an abiding glory. Whether it is practicable, of course, remains to Le seen. 
But, if it is practicable anywhere, it is at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

It is not at all improbable—judging from the names of those who are 
really at the back of the next production at the Court Theatre; from the 
success of the French play, ‘‘ Les Premiéres Armes de Richelieu,” upon which 
the new piece is founded ; and from the excellent company engaged to interpret 
ii— that the next effort of the Court management to attract the public will prove 
more successful than has recently been the case at the pretty little thea‘re in 
Sloane Square. ‘* A Court Scandal,” as Messrs. Aubrey Boucicault and Oswal 
Shiliingford’s adaptation will piobably be called, shows us France in the time 
of Louis XV., so that Mr. Percy Anderson has had a fine opportunity in the 
designing of picturesque costume, and the scenic art.s.s in providing charm‘ng 
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scenes of that gay Court. Mr. Seymour [ticks plays the nineteen year old 
Duc de Richelieu—a character personified in Paris by the marvellous Déjazet, 
who, at seventy years of age, made one of her great successes as the juvenile 
hero. Miss Miriam Clements, Miss Dorothea Baird, Miss Ethel Matthews, 
Miss Florence Wood, Miss Le Thiére, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge have important parts. 

The new farce at the Criterion, ‘‘ My ‘ Soldier’ Boy,” is only noteworthy 
for a superlatively fine piece of comic acting by Mr. Weedon Grossmith—surely 
a worthy successor to Wigan, to Robson, to Mathews, to Wright, to Wyndham, 
and the other .great farce actors of the century. Save for Mr. Grossmith, the 
piece—the authors of which are Mr. Alfred Maltby and Frank Lindo—is 
entirely common-place and uninspired ; quite of the ‘nailed up ” order of farce. 
But Mr. Grossmith—ably seconded by Miss Ellis Jeffreys—renders it more than 
endurable, and one hopes that appreciation for really admirable acting has still 
sufficient force in England to override the indifference to the poverty of ideas 
and the weakness of the construction of a poor play. Mr. Grossmith represents 
a lawyer and a married man who has to pretend to be a colonel of a crack 
regiment and a bachelor. The tragic seriousness with which he delineates the 
comical troubles arising from this deceit, displays that humorous despair in 
which he has no rival. Miss Jeffreys, too, puts splendid spirit into the 
imbrozlio which eventuates fiom the tarradiddles upon which the piece is based, 
and the result is that we lauzh heartily. This is not at all disappointing, for it 
proves that even in these degenerate dramatic days there are still actors and 
actresses left to us who are capable of makinz bricks without straw. 

Are we to have an English Comedie Francaise, to use a paradoxical but 
expressive title for a peculiarly English enterprise? Mr. George Edwardes, a 
commercial theatrical manager, who certainly knows the arithmetical side of 
stagé business, and who has a very intimate acquaintance with the artistic side 
of it as well, apparently believes the idea to be feasible. Ile has stated that he 
would like to take the Lyceum, there to found the English Dramatic Company, 
which should be to these islands what the famous company of soc/é/aires and 
associates is to the Ilouse of Moliére in France. He says that the Lyceum 
should be made the most stately and luxurious house in England. Gradually 
there should be enro'led under its banner the m st famous names in native 
contemporary dramatic art—plavers, playwrights, and all the masters of the 
accessories of the theatre. Year in and year out, the company shou'd give 
representations of the classic masterpieces and the work of our greatest modern 
dramatists. During a short vacation every year, English opera should be presented 
on a scale of perfection never approached before. From this central body should 
continually radiate fine companies encircling the great towns of the kingdom. — It 
is a great scheme, and a worthy, but is it not—well, just a little up in the 
clouds? Ilow would Mr, Edwardes persuade the popular romantic actor, 
Mr. X., to appear alternately with Mr. Dash? How would he prevail upon 
“star” tragedian So-and-So to foli'ow ‘star ” tragedian Blank? This alone 
would turn grey the hair of the most iron-nerved en(repreneur who ever breathed. 
The troubles of the operatic 7mfresar‘os, so pathetically narrated to us by 
Mapleson and Gye, would be but passing irritants compared with his never- 
ceasing anxieties. 5till, it is a fine idea, and, if it could be carried out, a very 
splendid thing, making for the dignity of our drama and the honour of our stage. 
If the only alternative to it is the accession of our nobie Lyceum to the long list 
of homes of ‘‘ musical comedy”—and the danger apparently exists—for 
goodne-s’ sake, Mr. Edwardes, take your courage in both hands and make the 
attempt. ‘ PHabus. 











ground of the Mid-Surrey Club in the Old Deer Park at Richmond, Mr, 
S. H. Fry ho'ing the round in the record score of 71 strokes, 33 out 
and 38 home. Mr. Fry was playing at the time in a three-ball match with Lord 
Ernest Hamilton and Mr. A. Macdonald, both of whom, needless to say, he 
handsomely beat? This record is two better than the previous record for the 
round, which was held by Munro, the resident professional, and five better than 
the 76 at which Mr. Worthington had previous'y set the record for amateur play. 
There has heen some very rough weather for golfers deciding their New 
Year competitions. At Blundellsands a nett score of 92 won the club prize 
and first sweepstakes, and this was five strokes below the next best nett return. But 
the play was through the midst of what are spoken of as ‘‘ blinding rain-showers,” 
accompanied by a gale. It was the weather, in fact, in which the Hoylake 
lifeboat was very nearly lost, its crew being out all night, and landing in the 
morning at Holyhead. Mr. J. E. Pearson, with four strokes handicap, was the 
winner at Blundellsands, Captain Budd and Mr. E. Harrison tieing for second 
place. 
Neither the Bexhill nor the Eastbourne Clubs were playing their full 
s rngth when they met in their latest team match. The Eastbourne green was 
the arena, and the visitors suffered a heavy defeat. Mr, H. S. Colt might have 
helped them not a little had he been in the field; but on the other hand 
Fastbourne were without the support of Mr. Peacock and of the Rev. C. W. 
Horsburgh, who ge era'!ly do them yeoman’s service. The tie for the aggregate 
nett prize at the recent winter meeting of the Royal East! ourne Club was decided 
in favour of Mr. Horace Hutchinson, with 79+3=82, Mr. E. Spencer 
running him very close with 93—10=83. Mr. Godl.y, who had a'so tied, was 
off his game in the deciding round. 
The Bournemouth Golf Club ought to think itself rather fortunate in the 
fact that Mr. J. Ogilvie Fairlie has lately made Bournemouth, with its mid 
seas'de climate, his winter residence. An ex-captain of the Royal and Ancient 
Club, a first-class player, and a legatee of the very best traditions in golf, his 
knowledge of the game, and all concerning it, ou ht to be of the greatest value 
so far away from the original source of golfing inspiration. It appears that the 
hand.capping committee show hit every respect, for we s-ldom see h.s name 
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first on the nett score list. At the latest Bogey competition he was equal third 
with two others, the winner being Mr. Lowthan Beli, with one up, and Mr. 
Earle coming second at all even with the Bogey score. The Bournemouth 
course has some new rivals now, at Barton Court and at Broadstone, in iis 
neighbourhood, but still seems to find favour with many a gored golfer. 

At Westward Ho! a name that was once very famous there—that of 
Gossett—appears at the head of the list in the last monthly medal compe'ition, 
The medallist, Mr. W. S. Gossett, is a brother, we believe, of Dr. George 
Gossett, who long ago was generally reputed the strongest player in the club, and 
probably, for a few years, was the best English golfer that up to that date had 
ever handled a club. More recently we have heard of him as keeping up his 
game in New Zealand and winning the championship of that colony. Mr. W. 
S. Gossett’s winning Score at the Royal North Devon Club’s meeting was 
91—10=81, and in the stormy weather that prevai'ed it was good enough to 
win by no less than eizht strokes, Colonel Reynolds coming in second with 
104—15==89. It does not appear, indeed, that there was any’scratch re:urn, 
except that of Mr. Gossett, under the three figures. 

Four strokes divided first and second at the Royal Wimbledon Club’s 


“monthly meeting, whe'e Mr. W. D. Davidson won the medal with 87—4=83, 


and Mr. W. Muir was next with 93—6 =87. 
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[To THE Eprror or **CountTrY LIFE.” 


Sir,—There must be many among your © subsorle s who, being occupied in the 
pursuit of poultry rearing, can give their opinions upon this interesting subject 
from a practical standpoint. 1 have about three acres of garden, and could devo'e 
an acre of this to other uses. Now I should very much like to know what 
number of fowls could be successfully kept on this area, and would also be g'ad 
to hear what particular branch of poultry keeping pays the best from an income- 
producing point of view. I refer more particularly to the raising of chickens 
from incubators an | their immediate sale as against the selling of eggs for eating 
purposes and the fattening of chickens for the market. — CHICKEN HAZARD. 


E have deemed it wise to refer this question to the author 
of ‘* Profitable Poultry,” who writes :—Although 
for ordinary domestic purposes it is quite possible 

to keep a considerable number of fowls upon an acre of land for 
a short while in health and condition, I cannot recommend such 
an experiment being attempted with more than fifty or sixty 
birds. When this number is exceeded, the dangers of losses 
from epidemics become immeasurably increased, and there is a 
very great difficulty in preventing the birds from contaminating 
all the ground and devouring the whole stock of grass The 
enquiry is perhaps a little ambiguous, as the sentence which 
contains the words ‘raising of chickens from incubators and 
their immediate sale’ is open to more than one interpretation. 
Assuming, however, that ‘Chicken Hazard” is desirous of 
rearing chickens of such a sort that they are likely to be pur- 
chased by professional fatteners of poultry for feeding purposes, 
the best breeds or crosses that would be likely to suit his 
purpose would probably be the following: Pure breeds, Indian 
Game and Dorkings. To these the French La Fleche or’ La 
l3resse might be added, but they are rather delicate varieties, and 
might not suit all soils and climates. The best “ first crosses” 
are undoubtedly Indian Game --Dorkings: this cross is easily 
first; Old English Game (if of a good strain) cocks mated. with 
Langshan hens; Indian Game—Langshans; Indian Game— 
Faverolles; Plymouth Rock—Langshans; and Wyandotte— 
Langshans, whilst there are many excellent three-quarter-bred 
birds which form admirable table poultry. In the purpose of 
producing these Brahma—Dorking or Indian Game—Dorking 
hens are perhaps the best of all female bir ls, though the former 
are apt to be too coarse about the thighs and deficient in breast 
to rank as serviceable first crosses, whereas the latter are superb 
for table use. A fine cross for either of these would be a La 
Fleche cock, as he would ensure a fine quality of meat, or a 
Faverolle might be equally as good. Nor should the merits of 
the ordinary Surrey or Sussex fowl be omitted from a list of 
serviceable table poultry, and, as these partake largely of the 
character of the Dorking, they are capable of being beneficially 
crossed with Indian Game, which will add to the breadth of 
the breast. 

Should “ Chicken Hazard” be a resident in the south-east of 
England, he will experience no difficulty in disposing of his 
young birds to the professional feeders who abound in that part 
of the country, and even if he lives at a distance he should be 
able to ensure a market, as large numbers of chickens are 
brought over every year from Ireland alive, to have their 
preparation for the table scientifically terminated. There is also 
a demand, though perhaps not a very extensive one, during the 
season in London for petits poussins—eight weeks old chickens— 
which are highly esteemed as table luxuries by epicures, and it is 
possible that ‘‘ Chicken. Hazard” might make arrangements for 
supplying some West End firms of poulterers with these at a 
remunerative price. 
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«It is only fair, however, to warn your correspondent that an 
acre of ground is after all a very small space upon which to rear 
with profit a sufficient number of birds for disposal at an early 
age. If over-crowded, fowls invariably suffer in health and 
productiveness, and it must be remembered that the prices paid 
by poulterers for chickens are not so liberal as to leave a great 
margin of profit ; so unless a large number of birds are disposed 
of, anything in the nature of an income will be out of the 
question. Consequently, in the case of small establishments, 
there is likely to be a better market for purely fancy poultry, 
which command good prices when their merit is conspicuous, and 
it is an undeniable fact that a comparatively small number of the 
leading prize-winners of the day are bred by their exhibitors, 






smaller stables are feeling the strain. The slight frosts, thawing again 

in the middle of the day, have made the ground greasy and slippery—a 
state of things particularly trying to horses, as well as dangerous. To give the 
stud a day off, and to journey into Cheshire to visit a friend and ride his horses, 
was, therefore, a very welcome chance. It is often said that if you do this and 
have a single day with any hounds you will never have sport. I have not found 
it so. On the contrary, I have often had my best days in this way, except with 
the Old Berkshire, for if I attempt to go out with that pack it always freezes 
hard. Thus my lucky star was in the ascendant. ‘‘ Just the horse for Cheshire,” 
was my thought when I saw the mount destined for me—a chestnut mare 15h. 3in., 
strong, yet with the indefinable look of courage and quality that promises well. 


e | “HE past week has been rather a trying one for horses, and many of the 
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who have probably purchased them from smaller men. 
Under any circumstances, if fowls are to be properly 
managed upon one acre of land, the area available for their 
accommodation should be divided into several runs, so that 
the birds may be constantly moved from one to another, for the 
reasons already alluded to. In the case of the smaller enclosures 
it 1s a good practice to occasionally dig a part of them over and 
sow mustard on the fallow, as this crop purifies the ground ; 
but a certain portion of grass should be left, and a flock of 
even twenty birds would soon accomplish the ruin of this if left 
upon it for months at a time. Allusion to the hatching of 
chickens by incubators will be made in the course of a subsequent 
paper on ‘ Profitable Poultry.’” 


When the saddle was searched, I noted the well-laid shoulder, the long rein and 
easy action, and I gave way to that peculiar feeling of satis‘action which the 


expectation of a day on a good horse, in a comparatively strange country, produces. 


The meet was at Hankelow, and I am bound to say that the ordinary signs were 
against us. The night had been stormy enough to drive foxes to seek shelter. 
The incessant rain had filled the ditches to overflowing and flooded some of the 
low-lying coverts. Naturally the foxes took some finding. At length one was 
disturb-d from some snug retreat, and a holloa brought hounds flying to the 
spot. As the pack touched the line they swept forward at once. There was no 
time to ‘alter or delay, so good was the pace. Getting to the holloa with the 
pack, I had a good start on the left. In Cheshire, as a rule, if you can 
jump at all you can jump anywhere. It would be right, I feel, at this point 
to tell you of my ecstatic feelings ; the only thing against it is that it would not 
be true. There was a hedge with a very nasty, watery, full ditch in front of me, 
and my mind was asking Shall I get over this? The mare answered the ques- 
tion ; catching hold of the bit, she just quickened her stride and flew, or rather 
glided, over the whole. Then I thought no more about the horse, and forgot 
everything when, with scarcely a perceptible hover, hounds turned to me and 
pointed as though for Courts Gorse. By this time the field were much scattered, 
loose horses galloping in every direction, and men with muddy coats complaining 
that faithful steeds had failed them as they had never done before. When at 
last hounds threw up near Shepnall Hall, we were glad. Only a moment’s 
respite was given. Somewhat more slowly, however, was the chase continued, 
carrying the line over the road, over the railway, and hunting along by the side ofa 
brook. The fox was probably too beat to enter a covert which he skirted here. 
Besides, he knew where he was going 
to, for within a field of Marbury Hall 
he went to ground, and the run was 
over. It was a good run, and I had 
two necessary elements of enjoyment— 
I saw every inch, and several others 


did not. 
This run came on a Tuesday, 
e and travelling leisurely back on 


Wednesday, I met at St. Pancras a 
friend who had been up for the day, 
and who told of the sport of the 
Cottesmore from Tilton. ‘‘It wasa 
good run in some ways,” said my 
informant, ‘* but in other ways it was 
not. I saw most of it, for I was ona 
young horse, and changed early to 
one of the old ones. The fox was 
in Brown’s Wood, and hounds hunted 
steadily out by Tugby and back. I 
should think they changed on coming 
back to the wood. At all events, 
they went away fast, and I had a bit 
of a job to catch them. On leaving 
Tilton Wood, however, I got to them ; 
so, of course, the pace was not very 
great, or the old black horse would 
not have got to them after we left 
Copyright Tilton Village. It is all down hill to 
John o’ Gaunt, which seemed to be 
the fox’s point. This is a stiffish bit 
of country, but all right if you can 
manage the rails. However, when we 
got to John o’ Gaunt, the line ran back 
to Tilton Station, and then hounds 
swung back and ran fast over the 
rough Marefield country right up to 
Burrough Hill. If you know the 
country, and the amount of up and 
down hill work there was, and the 
deep state of the lower ground and 
the greasy condition of the higher, you 
will not blame the old horse when 
I tell you he had had enough by the 
time he got to Burrough Hill. Lots 
did not get so far. He began to 
measure his jumps very carefully, 
which is the first sign of having had 
about enough. So I got on to the 
road and worked on to Adam’s Gorse. 
Hounds turned here and worked back 
right-handed into Burrough Wood and 
to the Punchbowl. Here the old 
horse came ‘again” (as horses will 
o.ten, if you take them on the road 
soon enough, as my friend did), ‘‘and 
we went away as if for Ranksborough. 
Before we got there the fox went to 
Png ground. A good run, but twisty and 
vopyright up and down, and, of course, any 
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number of different foxes hunted. * I should say, 
at least, four.” 

Brooksby Hall gathered all Melton together 
on Friday, when Captain and Lady Sarah Wilson 
entertained people at a lawn meet. Not a great 
deal of time, however, was cut to waste, to the 
great joy of those who feel that, while one can 
eat and drink unwholesome but tempting things 
all the year, one can only hunt as many days as 
the treacherous English winter will grant us. 
Captain Burns-Hartopp always wants to begin. 
Alas, there was‘no scent, and the fox from Ashby 
Pastures was very soon lost. There was a long 
draw, as will be plain when I say that no other 
fox was found till we lighted on a cool customer 
in Burdetts. This fox calmly sat down in aditch 
and waited, then jumped up in the middle of the 
pack, dodged, twisted, and crept, while the 
puzzled hounds tumbled over one another—and 
escaped. Then the hounds, with a vindictive 
scream, raced back, snapping at his brush, 
through the covert. Suddenly the cry ceased, 
and when we got round the covert hounds were 
looking puzzled and foolish, just marking a line ; 
this showed a fading scent. Did that fox know 
there was no scent? I think foxes know by the 
cry of hounds, as I have more than once seen 
foxes come away in a great hurry, then sit up 
and listen, and go on fast or slow, according to 
the result of their conclusions. 

On Monday, the Southdown fixture being 
miles away, I turned my attention to the Brookside Harriers, ‘which met at 
Woodendean. It would appear that the hunting of ‘‘ the timorous hare ” on this 
particular day held forth attractions to not a few fox-hunters, for I noticed several 
regular followers of the Southdown among the field. If one is fond of hound work I 
can strongly recommend a day with Mr. Beard and his merry pack, for never 
has it fallen to my lot to see hounds work harder or better than on the occasion 
in question, and scent, moreover, was far from good. Some little time elapsed 
before a hare could be found, but one was at last put up no great way from the 
Warren Farm School. She ran by Sir Thomas Lennard’s summer house, and in 
the gorse near here had a narrow escape of being chopped. The line now took 
us to Newmarket Hill, where a long check occurred, and afterwards slow hunting 
was the order of the day, until hounds were compelled at last to acknowledge 
defeat. In the afternoon a much better run was brought off over the neighbouring 
hills. It was intensely cold all day, and I was forced to place myself under 
doctor’s orders for the rest of the week. 

On Saturday, as might be expected, a large field turned out to meet hounds 
at Offham, the Hunt Ball of the preceding night adding to the number. | Hounds 
we'e scarcely put into the Coombe Wood before a fox bolted out of the covert, 
and treating the horsemen that were massed hard by with a familiarity that 
bordered on contempt, rushed in among their horses’ legs. He was coursed 
down the hill to Offham village by a few couple of hounds, and gaining time by 
running through a field of cabbages, managed, at any rate for a time, to save his 
brush. Just after the incidents above recorded, I noticed a budding fox-hunter 
narrowly escape a very bad accident. This youthful worshipper of Diana had 
fallen off his pony, and when I first saw him his head and shoulders were on the 
ground, while his foot was hung in the stirrup; luckily, his diminutive steed 
remained stock still, and a lady standing near rushed forward with great presence 
of mind and released the boy from his very dangerous position, Our fox now 
sought shelter in some farm buildings, and Mr. Brand, being unaware of this, 
cast hounds forward, but on bringing them back, he refound and killed his 
quarry. After drawing the coverts on the hillside near Coombe bank, the word 
was given for Warringore Wood. Hounds were soon exploring its muddy 
depths, and we meanwhile brought sandwich-case and flask into requisition. By 
the by, when will some form of appetising and concentrated nourishment be 
invented? What can be more beastly than our luncheon in its present form? 

This is what generally happens: One opens one’s case to find that the heat of the 
horse’s body has made the contents tepid and oily, while the shaking has 
certainly not improved matters. The proverbial ostrich could hardly digest this 
mass of lukewarm pulp. On this particular occasion we had little time to discuss 
our luncheon, either physically or mentally, for a fox soon left the covert. 
Novington was the first point touched, and then came Plumpton Osier-bed and 
the little covert immediately beyond. A right-hand turn now took us over a 
beautiful line of country, but, alas ! scent began to fail, and before Street Green 
was reached hounds threw up. Mr. Brand now took them in hand, and cast 
right round Blackbrook Wood, but failed to hit off the line. Riding along 
towards the Middleton coverts with a friend, we were both told that we had no 
shoes on our horses’ off fore feet. Not wishing to risk a splintered hoof, I left hounds 
at Midd'eton, so whether they found again I am unable to say. X. & Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEE ‘“‘STELLAFORM” CARBON BURNER LAMPS. 
‘*A, M.” writes to us in reference to the above :—‘*I don’t like finding fault 
with a man’s patent, but . . I find a difficulty in regulating the flame, 
and I cannot help thinking that the screw-up handle of an ordinary round wick 
lamp would be better than the lever.” (We are quite of ‘* A. M.’s” opinion on 
this point. We find undoub‘ed merits in the burner, but it is of the very essence 
of its successful management that the contact of the stuff wick with the carbon 
crown should be capable of nice regulation ; and surely this is more easy with 
the turn handle than the lever.) ‘A. M.” also refers to the frequency with 
which the carbon burners, in his experience, require renewal. Has he, or has 
his servant, been careful enough to turn up the wick, so as to put oil into the 
carbon, a few minutes before the lamp is lighted? If this is not done, the 
carbon itself is burned and perished. The proper use of the carbon is as a mere 
conveyance for the oil. We are obliged by ‘‘ A. M.’s”. expression of approval 
of. our comments on the lamp as applied to the lighting of billiard-tables. On 
the same subject we have a letter from M. Georges Berden, from Neuilly, and from 
several other correspondents, and in reply would say that these burners are to 
be bought at many good lamp shops. The head place of manufacture is 254A, 
High Holborn, where, though they do not profess to deal retail, they will supply 
a sample burner and chimney, and are very ready to answer any enquiries. We 
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do not think that the Syndicate has an agency in Paris, but the people at High 
Holborn would inform M. Berden on this point. The cost of the burner is 
10s. 6d., and of the chimney (the special chimneys are necessary, though the 
burner will fit any duplex lamp) 7d., or 11s. 1d. in all. 


TUITION IN POULTRY FARMING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest the articles now appearing in your excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Profitable Poultry,” and as I am desirous of starting a small farm on 
my own account, I venture to write to you on the subject. I want, before risking 
any money in the enterprise, to gain some experience, and I thought I might go 
to a farm already working, as a paying guest or pupil, for a few months. I 
want to go where the farm is run by /adves if possible; also where the results 
show a profit. If you can assist me in any way I shall be greatly obliged.—G. B. 


PHEASANTS FLYING BETTER AFTER MUCH RUNNING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ P, L. M.,” who asks about pheasants flying better 
after much running, may be interested to refer to your Vol. II., page 730, where 
the same idea is mentioned anecdotally. —JoHN W. MCCONNEL. 


A COMPLIMENT FROM AMERICA. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—It has never to me happened to address an Editor to express even my 
favourable judgment of the work his hand has been put to, but I am led, by 
your paragraph in No. 101, which I have just read, to wish to say that since 
the first number I have been a constant subscriber to your journal, through the 
agency of Mr. B. F. Stevens, of Trafalgar Square, and that no periodical 
publication out of many that reach me has contributed so much to *‘ the delight 
of the eye,” and even, healthily, to the-desire of the heart, as CouNTRY 
Lire. There is a diversity in its pages that is surprising as leaf by leaf it is 
unfolded weekly to the gratified gaze. Surely, in your perfect transfer to your 
pages of very perfect pictures of country life and scenery, you are doing work 
worthy to be vastly extended in its currency everywhere. In particular, I beg of 
you that you will never cease that noble sequence of ‘‘ Country Homes, and 
Gardens Old and New,” which has been my delight, and no less is now. From 
this country, for such scenes, where the ages have done the perfecting, we must 
look to Old England, for no approach to them could be found amongst us, as 
amongst us there exists no journal of the character and quality of yours.— 
G. C. Lippincott, Salem, New Jersey, U.S. 
FOLLICULAR MANGE. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you tell me of a cure for follicular mange? I have a bull-terrier who 
has had it for some months, and I have tried many remedies, but all, so far, have 
done him no good. I am now painting the affected parts with pure benzine, 
but it does not seem to have much effect, although I have used it now for about 
amonth. The dog is exceedingly healthy in every other way, in excellent 
condition, and eats well. He is fed only on biscuits (Spratt’s), soaked sometimes 
with bread, and occasionally some vegetables, and he has a great deal of exercise, 
mostly with horses. He rarely scratches the parts, but they are always very red. 
It is on either side, underneath his legs, and on his head, It never seems 
sore, and the hair does not seem to come off much, but stands away from the 
skin. I shall be very grateful if you can tell me of a cure, The dog lives 
entirely in the house. —BILLy. 

[We rather question whether your bull-terrier is suffering from follicular 
mange, as in cases of this disease the hair usually comes off in patches, 
revealing numerous pustules which contain most unpleasant contents. Follicular 
is frequently confused with red mange, which generally commences by attacking 
the belly, inside of the thighs, and head ; and this we fancy it is that ails your 
dog, as you say the hair does not come off much. If you have not done so, try 
either of the following remedies, selecting which you like, and report results, 
first washing the dog thoroughly in hot water, using plenty of good soap. _‘ First 
remedy : Green iodide of mercury one drachm, to seven drachms of lard, to be 
tubbed in thoroughly every day for five days, and then every other day for a 
week or ten days. Second remedy! Flowers of sulphur two pounds, unslaked 
lime one pound, water two gallons ; slake the lime in a little water, stirring in 
the sulphur, and. when mixed to the consistency of cream add the other water 
gently, and boil down to one gallon; when cold draw off the clear fluid and 
add a quart of soft water. Apply frequently and thoroughly with a sponge. 
Write again in a fortnight. —Eb.] 
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NEW KITCHEN GARDEN. 
{To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I have lately la:d down a new kitchen garden, that is to say, have made 
a kitchen garden out of meadow-land. I find that it grows many things, such as 
cabbages, etc., exceedingly well—better, in fact, than my old garden—but it will 
not grow anything that I sow in it nearly as well. Could you help me in this 
difficulty, or exp'ain why it is so? Could I treat the ground in any special way 
Lo improve it ?—ABEL. 

{There is very little doubt about the reason of ‘ Abel’s” trouble. 
Indeed, it is only what was to be expected on turning pasture-land 
into kitchen garden, supposing that it was properly trenched to start 
with. The fresh and unexhausted ground would naturally giow a fine 
cabbage crop, especially if it was well enriched while trenching was 
going on. But it is very well known that 
it takes a long while before land thus 
newly converted from pasture is free of 
wire-worms and the like pests. We can 
only recommend patience and careful treat- 
ment of the ground, and in a short while 
the insects that devour the seeds will be 
removed, and the soil will have a chance to 
prove its productiveness of a sown crop, as 
it has already proved it in the case of the 
cabbages, etc. —Ev.] 


S. A. WILD FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 

[To THE Epiror OF ** CouNTRY LIFE.” | 
Sirk,—You may consider the enciosed amateur 
photograph of a vase of South African wild 
flowers and grasses of sufficient interest for pulb- 
lication, in which case you are welcome to the 
use of it. The South A’'rican wild flowers and Prd 
grasses are noted for their beauty and variety, 
and the flower shown in the photograph, which 
is known as the Pink Painted Lady, is one of 
the most graceful of them all. Unfortunately, 
the photograph does not reveal the de-icate 
beauty of the colouring. —A. DOWLING, Simon’s 
Town, South Africa. 

OAK KENCING 

[To THE Evivog or ‘Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—In your issue of December 17th you 
strongly advocate split oak fencing in place of 
iron railings for use in ornamental grounds and 
gardens. As I share your dislike of ion 
tailings, I shall be very glad if you will 
kindly oblige by stating how you propose that oak fencing shou'd be 
put up. If perpendicularly, it looks well round plantations, but surely 
too rough for use round a lawn or near a house? If crossed so as to form 
diamonds it has a very rustic appearance, more suitable for a little cottage 
earden. F. A. A. 

{Wihout doubt rough oak fencing thoroughly harmonises with the 
surroundings of a garden, Nothing is harder than iron, which disfigures many 
otherwise beautilul places. One must consider the object of a fence—whether 
to exclude cattle, sheep, rabbits, fowls, or mankind. We dislike the diamond- 
shaped fence, which is too paliry and finicking for a large estate, unless it be 
covered with roses or other sweet climbers. A simple oak paling wired over, 
and 3{t. deep, will shut out cattle and rabbits, but rabbits are not easy to 
overcome, unless with the gun. But your fence may be needed chiefly to forma 
boundary. I! so, we like a live hedge, say of box, holly, holly and quick, or 
sweetbriar. A very chaiming feace may be made of larch strips, the poles sawn 
through the middle, fixed to oak posts and rails, then covered with roses or 
various cimbers. We have seen very beautiful hedges made of the Japanese 
rose (Kosa rugosa) and its varieties. If you prefer to use oak strips ang!ewise, 
le: them be at least 5ft. long, so that when placed obliquely the fence will be 4ft. 
high; if to exclude cattie it must, however, be strongly putup. An irregular 
top bar made of moderately straight branches cut down the middle and secured 
to the top of the rail would give a neat finish. Against such a fence Crimson 
Rambler, Cheshunt Hy! rid, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, and many other 
very fragrant and beautiful roses could be planted.—Eb. ] 


RENOVATING A NEGLECTED GARDEN. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—TI shall be much o! liged if you will kindly teil me through your paper the 
most practical way to treat an old walled-in garden, of several acres, situated in 
Norfolk, where all fruit trees, etc., hive gone to absolute ruin. Whether deep 
trenching with manure and lying falow all through the winter would be 
beneficial? Also advice as to how to lay it out afterwards to the best advantage, 
combining utility with beauty, as the enquirer wishes to have roses and other 
flowers. —SUBSCRIBER. 

{It is evident that the most useful advice you could have in reference to 
renovating an old and apparently ruined garden would be furnished on the spot 
ater the garden has been seen by a practical man. You say the fruit trees are 
iuined, and they may be in such a plight that the best plan would be to grub 
them up completely, trenching and manuring the whole area, and replanting it 
with young trees, or perha;s cleaning, pruning, and manuring would soon 
bring them round. We advise you to engage for a time, if not permanently, a 
practical gardener, who would not only teil you what to do, but would under- 
take with proper la! our and appliances to restore the garden thoroughly. If the 
man were engaged permanently, he would take greater interest in his work. The 
walls should be used partly for growing peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, che: ries, 
and apricots, and partly for climbing roses, and roses and other climbers may 
also be trained over arches placed across the walks. We do not mean the 
wretched galvanised iron erections, a blotch on many a fair spot, but simple oak 
arches, strong poles and cross stems. Let everything be as simple as possib'e, 
and simplicity means usually economy. Flower borders could be made to run 
hy. the walks and filled with glorious hardy flowers, bulbs, and a hundred other 
cherished things bright to look at, and useful to gather for decorations of all 
kinds. Here a crimson pony tumbles over the path, there the hollyhock is a 
forest of stately sp kes, and the daffodils form spreading groups to greet the 
spring. We do not know what you are prepared to spend upen -estoring the 
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garden, but the most economical way, we think, is to secure a good gardener, 
and direct him to make the place as you wish it to be. If you wish for further 
advice, please write us. The whole matter is a work of time, but perhaps the 
garden is not so hopelessly ruined as you imagine. —ED. ] 


CATS AND GAME-KEEPERS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—There is no animosity harboured more persistently and with more deplor- 
able resulis than that of the game-keeper towards these domestic pets. Yet the 
reason for it is not hard to find; they (the game-keepers) have, by the very 
reason of its nature, come to look upon the cat as an enemy, and in doing this 
they are apt to overlook a number of ways in which it is their benefactor. I 
speak from personal observation in this matter, having lived for the past ten 
years on the outskirts of a wood, and have never 
at any time had less than two of the tribe in my 
possession. I estimate that during the years I 
have mentioned (taken at a rough calculation) no 
less than a score of these harmless necessary 
cieatures have been exterminated. I am well 
aware that there are exceptions. For instance, I 
have known cats to forsake their. homes entirely, 
in which case, dwelling in the coverts, they 
probably work some havoc; but there is no 
excuse for the heartlessness and apathy, with which 
game-keepers as a rule shoot and trap them. I 
presume there are few of your rzaders resident in 
the country who have ever seen the game-keepers’ 
contrivance towards alluring these unfortunate 
creatures to the de:th. I will describe it. A 
pleasant walk or avenue, composed of thin boughs 
or twigs, placed somewhat out of the perpen- 
dicular, so as to nearly meet at thetop. This is 
placed around the base of a tree, one with a 
lar.e bole being selected. About midway of this 
neatly-contrived walk a bait is fixed, and suspended 
from the top by a piece of cord. This consists of 
the intestines of rabbits, or other bait such as the 
game-keeper is able to procure. Underneath, 
covered with a thin sprinkling of mould, the trap 
or patten is placed, and the smell of the bait 
allures the unfortunate victim that is prowling 
around according to the instinct or bent of its 
nature. Cats are at the'r best affectionate, 
intelligent creatures, and it is sad to see such 
ruthless havoc made amongst them by the 
fraternity I have mentioned. The capture 
of a cat seems to be looked upon as a 
thing to thank God for, and if secured by the keeper’s assistant, that 
individual hurries off with all possible speed to receive his master’s congratula- 
tions, - I have actually seen half-a-dozen of these lifeless skeletons hanging 
from a tree. Admitting that in the hatching season cats may be detrimental 
to ground game, such as partridges and young pheasants, I am sure their usefulness 
in exterminating vermin during the remainder of the year fully makes up for 
these losses to the keepers. One can soon relapse into barbarism, and practice can 
make even this a pastime, but it is sincerely to be hoped that game-keepers may 
sooner or later reverse this prejudice, and employ their destructive abilities in other 
directions than this of torturing the harmless, necessary cat.— FRED STEBKONS. 


[We insert this letter on the principle of ‘‘ hear all sides.” But we must 
not be taken to endorse its views, any more than to accept the description of 
partridges and young pheasants as ground game. Cats, once they take to 
poaching, become, in our judgment, utterly valueless for vermin-kil.ing purposes. 
IIaving more than once bolted them with a muzzled ferret, we are sure they 
would noi face weasel or stoit, and while there are rabbits they are not likely to 
look at rats. Moreover, they could not be trapped as described unless. they 
were on the poach.—ED. } 
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HE conductors of Country Lire, being in a position of 
great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that les in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo. 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
zeach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
‘‘Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal ; and the Editor desires it to be known that 
in arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to publish 
any photographs sent in upon payment of tos. 6d. for each one 
used. 











